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PURE YERMONT 


“A farmer I knew used to start every moming with a shot of 
mapie syrup and a pickled egg , ” says photographer Richard 
Brown. “He used to tell me that the egg ( cut the sweet. ’ In this 
portrait of my neighbor John and his prized albino rabbit , the 
slight scowl ofboth man and animal cuts the sweet.” 

Savor the real people, the elusive spirit and 
majesty of Vermont in Richard Brown’s just- 
releasedbook, Picturesfrom the Country , available 
directly from Chapters, the friendly, new mail- 
order bookstore in Shelburne, Yermont. 


Pictures from the Country takes the reader on a 
rare, backroads tromp through fields and woods 
and farmyards as Richard Brown reveals the 
secrets behind some of the most memorable pic¬ 
tures ever taken of Vermont, Vermonters and 
other rural dwellers and landscapes. 

Discover this season’s most beautiful Vermont 
gift—a collectors copy signed by the author—surę 
to please anyone who treasures uncommonly good 
photographs and wonders how they are madę. 
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A Year’s Subscription to Chapters, the new 
ąuarterly resource for the best books on 
country life, gardening and food. A $ 12 value: 
^ours free with this Special Offer to Yermont Life readers. 


Pictures from the Country 

A Guide to Photographing Rural Life and Landscapes 

By Richard W. Brown, Hardcover, 144 Pages, Camden House, $29.95 


Toll-Free Ordering 1-800-892-0220 



Yisit us at our new storę on Rt. 7 in the old Jelly Mili Common. 
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Cover: Taking a break during a ski tour 
on Addison County’s Mt. Abraham. 

Photograph by Alden Pellett. 
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FEATURES NOY ? t 1991 


DEPARTMENTS 


VlSIONS: Vermonters look to the futurę UBRARY 

Interviews by Hamilton Davis ; photos by Owen Stayner 


TOMORROW'S SKIERS: Learning fast in the Bill Koch Ski 
League 

By Andrew L. Nemethy; photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


CROSS-COUNTRY SMORGASBORD: lOgreat ski tours 


STARLIGHT ON THE RAILS: Aboard AmtiaWs Montrealer 
By Terry Pindell; illustrated by Kathleen Kolb 


AFTER THE STORM: A scenie portfolio 


En Pointę in Wolcotti 
The Wolcott Children’s Ballet 
By Joyce Slayton Mitchell; 
photographed by Barbara Leslie 


Whotl Volunteer? 

At Vermont } s volunteer fire 
departments 

By Christopher Bohjalian; 
photographed by Owen Stayner 





















INSIDE 

VermontLife 


I n this, our last issue devoted to celebrating the Vermont State- 
hood Bicentennial, we take another look at the changes coming 
to Vermont — through the eyes of Vermonters themselves. For 
this project, we asked veteran journalist Hamilton Davis to in- 
terview eight Vermonters known for excellence in their fields. In 
the waning days of our bicentennial year, we wanted these people to 
share their visions of what the futurę of Vermont should be — and 
whether we can get there from here. 

Some of what Davis heard in his interviews was hopeful, much of 
it apprehensive. One thing is elear: Vermonters love their State as it 
is now, and hate the thought of losing its beauty or sense of com- 
mumty. Our Vermonters' visions begin on page 18. 

Though Vermont is undeniably changing, much of the state's es- 
sence remains unaltered. Among other things, people willingly offer 
their time, energy, and skills to their neighbors. We take notę of that 
in several stories in this issue. Vermonters help protect their neighbors 
through local volunteer fire departments (page 50). They teach chil- 
dren how to cross-country ski in Bill Koch Ski League chapters 
throughout the State (page 24). And in tiny Wolcott, June Gorton has 
shown a new generation the wonders and challenges of dance in her 
classes at the Wolcott Children's Ballet (page 42). 

Such actions show Vermonters' belief in each other and in the fu¬ 
turę, even in a time of change. In that spirit, we at Vermont Life are 
pressing ahead with a new enterprise — advertising. This issue con- 
tains the first paid advertisements in the magazine's history, and we'd 
hke to give our advertisers a tip of the hat. Though owned by the 
State of Vermont, Vermont Life has been financially independent of 
the State for nearly 20 years, and must run as sound a business as any 
private magazine. Our advertisers are helping us do that, and at the 
same time they're supplying our readers with morę information about 
our State and what it has to offer. 

We remain determined to bring you the very finest publication about 
Vermont. We will continue our commitment to the highest standards 
of journalism, along with our belief that Vermont is the most attrac- 
tive, fascinating State in this country. 
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Vermont Places 
In This Issue 

A. East Enosburg, p. 10 

B. Charlotte, p. 50 

C. Starksboro, p. 50 

D. Mt. Abraham, front cover 

E. Pownal, p. 50 

F. Wolcott, p. 42 

G. Barre Town, p. 50 

H. Woodstock, p. 65 

I. Chester, p. 50 

J. Readsboro, p. 50 
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In deep winter, the 
woods can seem as 
far away from 
here as the finished 
pile appeared from 
the woodlot last spring. 



With each tree 
felled and cut, each 
błock split, hauled 
and stacked, the 
warmth of the 
woodpile grew as 
the heat of the 
summer passed. 

Hard to imagine 
now that progress 
was measured by 
;h stick of wood 
as it was placed 
in its turn. 


Here by the fire- 
side, the results 
seem well worth 
the work, and as 
comforting as a 
job well done. 


THE JOHNSON COMPANY, INC. 


Environmental Sciences and Engineering 


5 State Street 


Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
802-229-4600 











Green Mountain 



Century-Old 
Circus Posters 
Uncovered in 
Colchester 

O fficials at Shelburne 
Museum didn't 
have to go far for the 
latest additions to their col- 
lection of vintage circus 
posters. They appeared in 
the nearby Chittenden 
County town of Colchester 
when workers removed 
clapboards from an old 
house to install new siding. 

There, in vivid color, 
were five posters, four of 
them morę than seven feet 
tali, put up to advertise the 
arrival of the Adam Fore- 
paugh Circus in Burlington 
in July of 1883. Harold and 
Gladys Degree, owners of 



the house, donated the pos¬ 
ters to the museum. Four 
are in climate-controlled 
storage pending restoration, 
but the fifth, a 7.5-by-3.5- 
foot beauty bearing a tight- 
rope walker clutching a par¬ 
asol, is on display in the 
museum^ Circus Building, 
still attached to the boards 
from the Degree's house. 
The house is at the comer 
of Route 2A and East Road, 
which was in the 19th cen- 
tury, as it is now, a well- 
traveled crossroads, the per- 
fect site for displaying pos¬ 
ters. 

For morę information on 
the posters or to contribute 
to help restore them, con- 
tact Shelburne Museum, 
(802) 985-3346. 



Woodstock's Marsh-Billings mansion, the consewation 
landmark that may become a national historical park. 


Vermont's First National Park Site? 


I f visitors to Woodstock 
have found the village 
park-like, it may be¬ 
come morę so: Laurance 
and Mary Rockefeller have 
proposed that their 530-acre 
estate be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service as the Marsh- 
Billings National Historical 
Park, Vermont's first na¬ 
tional park property. 

The park would be asso- 
ciated with Billings Farm & 
Museum, operated by the 
Rockefellers' Woodstock 
Foundation. Their estate on 
the north side of the village 


was the boyhood home of 
George Perkins Marsh, an 
outstanding 19th century 
Vermonter considered one 
of the world's first environ- 
mentalists. It eventually 
became the home of Mary 
Rockefeller^ grandfather, 
Frederick Billings, a lawyer 
and conservationist who 
was a founder of the North¬ 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

The park service proposes 
to use the site to chronicie 
conservation in America. 
The project reąuires con- 
gressional approval and an 
administrative plan. 
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Signs of Moose 
Are Clear: 

Drivers Beware! 

T he return of the 
moose [VL, Autumn 
1989] is something 
Vermonters can't ignore. 
State wildlife biologists es- 
timate that there are at 
least 900 moose in the 
State, roughly five times the 
number in 1981. Although 
moose keep to the state's 
wildest areas, they have 
been trotting across roads 
and through back yards in 
inereasing numbers. And, 
increasingly, they've been 
hit by cars. So far in 1991 
morę than 60 moose have 
been killed on the state's 



roads; in 1981, the death 
toll was only two. Motor- 
ists have died in the acci- 
dents as well. 

In an attempt to reduce 
moose-car crashes, the State 
Agency of Transportation is 
erecting new moose-cross- 
ing signs around the State. 
The new signs are going up 
along 2,000- to 5,000-foot 
stretches of road where 
moose have been seen on a 
daily basis. They differ from 
older signs in that they 
cover limited areas rather 
than several-mile sections. 
Most are in the state's three 
northeastern counties. 

The Fish and Wildlife De¬ 
partment will hołd meet- 
ings around the State in 
January for public review of 
a proposed moose-manage- 
ment plan. Information: 
(802) 748-8787. 


Solzhenitsyns to Bid Vermont Farewell 

dropped a charge of treason 
against Solzhenitsyn — the 
last formal bar to his return. 
The Nobel Prize winning 
author said he would leave 
for Russia when he finished 
his current writing projeets. 

Solzhenitsyn, 72, has 
spent 15 of his 17 years of 
exile with his family at 
their closed, 50-acre retreat 
in Cavendish. In a rare pub¬ 
lic appearance at the Cav- 
| endish Town Meeting in 
je 1977, he said:'The Russian 
J people dream of the day 
| they can be liberated from 
-I the Soviet system, and 
| when that day comes, I will 
o thank you very much for 
> being good friends and 
neighbors, and I will go 
home." 



I t's impossible to have a 
second homeland," Na- 
talya Solzhenitsyn said 
during Vermont Life’s in- 
terview with 
her and her fa- 
mous husband, 

Alexandr [VL, 

Autumn 1983]. 

"We have 
grown to like 
Vermont very 
much, and we 
wouldn't leave 
this for any 
other place but 
Russia, if it ever 
becomes free." 

Now, with 
Russia appar- 
ently fast be- 
coming free, the 
Solzhenitsyns 


announced last September 
that they would return to 
their homeland. The Rus- 
sian government later 


The author and his wife at 
Cavendish's bicentennial paradę. 


GMC Bid Saves 
Long Trail Land 

P arts of the Long Trail 
— the historie foot- 
path along Vermont's 
mountains from Massachu¬ 
setts to Canada — are 
threatened by development 
and land sales [VL, Autumn 
1987]. The traiPs guardian, 
the Green Mountain Club, 
has been purchasing crucial 


pieces of mountain prop- 
erty to protect the trail, 
and last summer ac- 
ąuired the only ac- 
cess to the northern 
terminus. The 200- 
acre parcel in the town 
of Jay was purchased at pub¬ 
lic auction for $ 68 , 000 , sav- 
ing an important part of 
YermonLs outdoor heri- 
tage: Journey's End Trail 
and Journey's End Camp, a 
shelter built by the GMC in 


1933. The land 
will be conveyed 
to the State. 
Most of the 
money that will 
pay for it will 
come from funds 
appropriated by the 
legislature for Long Trail 
land acąuisition. To bolster 
its own trail protection 
funds, the GMC sponsored 
a hike-a-thon last fali that 
brought in $40,000. 



Richard A. Snelling, 1927-1991 


W ednesday, August 14, Vermonters stopped, 
stunned by the news that their chief exec- 
utive, Governor Richard A. Snelling, had 
died of a heart attack. 

Snelling, 64, was only the third Vermont governor 
to die in office, the first sińce 1870. The loss plunged 
Vermont into mourning, and tempered celebrations 
at the state's long-planned Bicentennial Bash (see page 
80), held the day after Snelling's State House memoriał 
service. 

Snelling, a Republican, was in his fifth term as gov- 
ernor, and had crafted a budget to cut Vermont's def- 
icit. He had served four previous terms, from 1977- 
1985. A powerful personality and an outstanding gov- 
ernor, Snelling will be missed. We wish his successor, 
Howard Dean, the former lieutenant governor, all the 
best in his new duties. 



Govemor Snelling 
meets the press in 1983. 
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POST BOY 



WITHOUT 



Oh, the affordability of it all! For a real 
lift, cali 1-800-THE-MTNS right now. 

VERMONT 

Circle Reader Service Number 139 


Re-reading the 
Colors of History 

W hat's the historically accu- 
rate color of the Rockingham 
Meeting House? How about 
the State House dome in Montpelier? 
If you said "red/ 7 you're right on both 
counts. 

But you probably didn't say that. 
The Rockingham Meeting House, 
built in 1787 and a classic among Ver- 
mont buildings, has been white for as 
long as anyone can remember. And 
just about everyone knows the State 
House has a golden dome. 

However, David Schiitz, the curator 
of State buildings and an expert on his¬ 
torie architecture, told those who at- 
tended the 85th annual pilgrimage to 
the Rockingham Meeting House last 
summer that according to analysis of 
its clapboards, the famed old building 
was originally red. The State House 
dome was a dark red 100 years ago, 
because it was originally sheathed in 
copper, not gold leaf, Schiitz added. 

Accuracy in restoration is always 
important, but especially so right now 
to people in Rockingham, Bellows 
Falls, and the surrounding area. 
They're restoring the old meeting 
house and a considerable controversy 
has been raging over whether the pres- 
ent siatę roof should be replaced with 
a wooden shake roof, which would be 
morę historically accurate. 


A Good Year For 
Peregrines 

J ohn Elder's essay on peregrine fal- 
cons [VL, Autumn 1991] noted the 
success of peregrines on cliffs near 
Bristol. The State Fish and Wildlife De¬ 
partment and Vermont Institute of 
Natural Science report that 1991 
seems to have been a good year for per¬ 
egrines around the State: At Vermont , s 
eight nest sites, 13 young were fledged. 
That's one morę nest and morę than 
twice as many fledglings as in 1990. 
Among the 1991 crop were the first 
peregrines known to have been fledged 
in Green Mountain National Forest in 
35 years, a set of triplets born on the 
cliffs of inhospitably named Mt. Hor- 
rid in Brandon Gap. c 
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Over the course of the last 170 
years, we have served our customers 
well. Our people are the key. "Qmlity 
Pe<Me - Quality Sernice" is not just a 
slogan to\us; it is the way we do business. 


We'v^ madę a commitment to the 
development and training of our people 
at all levels so that we will continue to 
have the best team of bankers in the 


A state-wide community bank with 
thirty offices throughout Vermont, we 
are strong, both financ8|lly and in our 
ability to provide the best pr^ducts and 
services available in|toda)l's market. 


John D. Hashagen Jr. 
President & Chief Executive Officer 
Yermont National Bank 


We are very positive about the 
long^mt-fffiE^e of Vermont National 
Bank and the Stat&of Vermont, and the 
Neiv England economy. 


Our Vermont National Bank team 
of bankers would welcome the 
opportunity to put our experience to 
work for you! 


VERMONT NATIONAL BANK 
Quality People - Quality Seruice 


Member FDIC 


Equal Housing Ltnder 
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LETTERS 


Civil War Notes 
To the editor: 

Howard CoffiiTs feature on Civil 
War sites in Vermont [VL, Autumn 
1991] was tops. We look forward to his 
planned book on the subject. Respond- 
ing to his cali for information, I would 
say that the oldest Civil War monu¬ 
ment is not the one in Williamstown. 
Rochester dedicated a fine monument 
of Barre granite on June 13, 1868; Wil- 
liamstown's proclaims 1869 as the 
year of its origin. 

As regards Grafton's grand old band, 
it harks back to the time when the 
cornet was the predominating instru¬ 
ment in a brass band and as many as 
half a hundred Vermont towns had a 
cornet band. A coronet is an ornamen- 
tal head band (worthy of notę but not 
musical) which adorns the head, usu- 
ally of royalty. 

Wes Herwig 

Randolph Center 

Editofs notę: Wes Herwig is a long-time 
student of Vermont history, curator of the 
Randolph Historical Museum, and con- 
tributor to Vermont Life Magazine. He and 
his wife, Miriam, are the publishers of 
Greenhills Books. 

Putney Storę 
To the editor: 

I am writing in response to the ar- 
ticle you did in the Autumn 1991 issue 
on YermonCs generał Stores. I was ex- 
cited to see that you wrote about my 
father's old storę, the Putney General 
Storę, but dismayed when I read the 
article and found that what you wrote 
about it is simply not true. 

My father, Albert Fickett (who died 
in January 1989), bought the Putney 
General Storę in 1966. At that point, 
the storę was indeed "a dying mom 
and pop grocery," because the previous 
owner was an 88-year-old gentleman 
who had a very difficult time keeping 
the storę stocked and clean. But with 
very hard work and unstinting vision, 
my father brought the storę from the 
brink of death to a thriving college- 
town business. The storę was doing a 



tremendous business when my father 
sold it in 1974 to the Fairchilds. 

Although the Fairchilds have added 
a lot to the storę and madę many in- 
teresting changes, my father neverthe- 
less deserves the credit for rejuvenat- 
ing the once "dying" Putney General 
Storę. 

Susan Fickett Dean 
San Francisco, California 

Ad Venture 
To the editor: 

I've been a faithful reader of Ver- 
mont Life for a very long time. Pve 
watched rising costs of postage and 
publishing expenses nickel and dime 
the price per copy to its present lofty 
heights. I'm aware rates can no longer 
support Yermont Life and advertising 
has to be used. But I certainly hope 
that it will be decent and respectable 
advertising, suitable for cranky, stub- 
born old Vermonters to read . . . 
Winifred Naugle 
Brooksville, Florida 

To the editor: 

I read with dismay in your Fali issue 
in the Green Mountain Post Boy that 
Vermont Life was planning to include 
advertising in futurę issues. 

One of the things that makes yer¬ 
mont Life so special is the absence of 
advertisements. The magazine always 
seems pure, like a Vermont moming, 
unsullied by the commercialism and 
pressures of the "other world." Putting 
advertisements in our magazine is 
akin to putting billboards on Vermont 
highways . . . they just ruin the view. 

Please reconsider your decision. 
Raise the rates, don't lower the con- 
tent. 

Harry N. Rutten 
Jefferson, Massachusetts 


To the editor: 

It was with interest and pleasure 
that I read that Yermont Life is going 
to accept paid advertising. I was for- 
merly a district sales manager for Cur¬ 
tis Circulation Company and Fawcett 
Publishing Company and during this 
time I talked with Walter Hard [former 
VL editor] many times about Yermont 
Life. As you can see, I still have strong 
feelings for Vermont and its magazine. 
(I might add that I was born and grew 
up in Vermont.) I had maintained from 
the beginning that paid advertising 
was the only way to go and it could 
help support the magazine and I still 
believe it. 

I have continued to maintain my in¬ 
terest in Yermont Life Magazine and I 
would like to wish you and your Staff 
much success in the "new era" that is 
dawning. 

W.C. (Bill) Smith 
Kernersville, North Carolina 

To the editor: 

Quality advertisement will add to 
your magazine. Have been subscribing 
to New Mexico Magazine and it very 
likely is the very best magazine I get. 
I subscribe to about 15. Wonderful ad- 
vertisements of chili, fumiture, rugs, 
Christmas lights, luminarias, etc. 

John M. Linn 
Cumberland, Indiana 

Engagement Book Days 
To the editor: 

I am so happy to write you and thank 
you for the 1992 Yermont Life En¬ 
gagement Book with weeks starting 
with Sunday again after two years of 
weeks starting with Monday. ... I 
have given them as gifts to half a dozen 
non-Vermonters who also like the pic- 
tures and the format. 

As a Vermonter, I am so proud of 
Yermont Life — and wish all of you 
who work to make it so outstanding 
the very best in 1992, as I will enjoy 
my new calendar. 

Lois McClure 
Charlotte 
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Delighted Diners 
To the cditor: 

I just wanted to thank you for your 
article "Diner Delights" [VL ; Spring 
1991). My friend and I were visiting 
Vermont and happened to read your 
article. We visited four of those diners 
and they were such a treat. We just 
wished we had morę time to visit 
them all. We went to the Blue Benn 
Diner, Chelsea Royal, Miss Bellows 
Falls and The Oasis. Thank you again 
for making our trip to Vermont a 
memorable one. 

Cynthia Goff 
Danville, California 

Churchly Error 
To the editor: 

In your Summer issue you mention 
Lavius Fillmore as builder of the East 
Poultney Baptist Church. Taken from 
An Analysis of Vermont Country 
Builders by William Hasley, it tells of 
Elisha Scott as being builder of this 
church. Also a plaąue in the church 
names him. The picture of the church 
is lovely. It is an active, thriving 
church, as our minister always says — 
"Ever and on-going." 

Marion F. Hughes 
Poultney 

Our thanks for the correction. — Editor 

Coolidge State Forest 
To the editor: 

Thank you for a fine Autumn 1991 
magazine. I read every word of it and 
shall surely come up and explore Par- 
adise Park. 

October 6, my family and I (Pm 70!) 
are coming camping in a lean-to in 
Coolidge State Forest. Flave you ever 
written an article on this very beau- 
tiful spot? I have gone camping there 
almost uninterruptedly for the last 40 
years . . . 

Joy Wingett 

East Dennis, Massachusetts 
Thanks 

To the editor: 

Your publication, issue after issue, 
year after year, creates an emotional 
surge of happiness in my mind. No one 
writing or illustration is responsible. 
Each issue stimulates my thoughts. 

You deserve thanks. Pass one read- 
er's message to your production Staff. 
Vernon S. Latimer 
Cleveland, Ohio 



At Kennedy 
Brothers 

Over 100 Crafts and 
Antiąues Booths. 

Plus Kennedy Brothers Gift Shop 
and Woodenware Outlet, (watch 
Wooden Bowls Being Madę), The 
VT Artists Gallery, Ben & Jerry's 
Ice Cream Parlor, and The 
Owl's Basket Gourmet Deli, 
specializing in VT Gift Packs. 
Free parking, pienie area, 
and children's play area. 




Rt. 22A 
(JustoffRt. 7) 
Vergennes f VT 05491 
(802) 877-2975 
Open daily 9 a.m. - 6 p. m 
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Create the 

l ii imało 

Cup Of 
Coffee 


oiał i wini uui vjiccii muumam ^ uiiee 

Roasters Coffee. It\s freshly roasted in 
smali batches just hours (not weeks or 
months!) before we rush it to you. The 
difference in flavor is e.\traordinarw 
We guarantee it! 


Cali 1-800-223-6768 
fora FREE $5 CERTIF- 
ICATE and brochure of 
50 delicious gourmet 

coffees or mail the coupon below. 



R • E •E-N 


33 Coffee Lane 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
1-800-223-6768 

□ Yes, please rush my FREE $5 certificate 
and catalog of all 50 gourmet coffees. 




State_ 


Zip_ 


4401 



Jewelry Bo\ Vh\lVi\\2 
Velvet lined, sliding removable tray. Figured 
mapie with spalted mapie top or walnut with 
spalted mapie top. $325 ppd 


Through-cut dovetailed 
Blanket Chest 18x18x42 
Cherry with solid cedar 
bottom. The perfect gift 
for you or someone you 
love. SI295 ppd. 


Robert M. Gasperetti 

FURNITUREMAKERS 


Shaker-inspired furniture individually handerafted of solid hardwoods. 
Furniture for the entire house - Your designs or minę. 


P.O. B()X 242, DANBY YILLAGE, YERMONT 05739 802-293-5195 
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Back from 
the Land 

How We Eased Out of Homesteading 
And into the 40-Hour Week 



. ^ 


By Geof Hewitt 
Illustrated by Bill Morrison 

T he other day our washing 
machinc broke down. I fid- 
dled with it for 10 minutes, 
then phoned one of those 
sole-proprietor repair services that 
provide part of the essential fabric of 
life in Vermont. It was Sunday morn- 
ing, and I left my message on a tape 
machinę. Dennis Roberts, the owner- 
repairman, returned my cali late that 
afternoon and told me how to remove 
the cover from the washing machinę 
to check for problems I might solve 
without his help. 

"Look for a sock in the pump/' he 
said. "The pump is housed in trans¬ 
parent plastic, so you'11 see the sock if 
it's there." 

As I hunkered in the damp cellar 
with a flashlight in one hand and a 
screwdriver in the other, removing the 
cover with surprising ease, I realized 
that never before in my life had I had 
to deal with a broken-down washing 
machinę. 

I grew up in a house that didn't have 


such an appliance, and until 10 years 
ago, when Janet and I moved with our 
children, Anna and Ben, to our tidy 
little cape house in the country, we 
used local laundromats or washed 
things by hand. We were living the 
simple life then. Ben's diapers were 
washed in a plastic garbage can with 
a hole cut in the lid through which we 
gyrated a toilet plunger. 

Our move back to the land had 
started in 1968, when I bought an old 
farm in East Enosburg. The barn had 
blown down a few years earlier, the 
owners were in their mid-60s, and 
their son had no interest in farming. I 
was in graduate school, teaching Eng- 
lish at the University of Iowa and plot- 
ting a way to drop out and do whatever 
little work I'd need to provide the few 
necessities I couldn't produce for my- 
self. Why, I could buy a good horse, so 
I wouldnT even need an automobile! 

In 1970,1 moved into the farmhouse, 
seven miles by dirt road from the vil- 
lage of Enosburg Falls. I decided that 
















a horse could wait and, as summer 
gave way to a cooler season, forgot the 
notion entirely. 

It seems obvious to me now, as I 
feign objectivity in reviewing the 
choices I madę in the days when 
Woodstock still represented a fresh 
spirit, that I was intent on participat- 
ing in the solution to society's prob- 
lems. Influenced by Thoreau, Helen 
and Scott Nearing, and by then-cur- 
rent books like The Making of a 
Counter-Culture, The Greening of 
America, and Smali is Beautiful, I 
knew there were simply too many lib- 
eral-artsy people like me flooding the 
job markets. Why should I compete 
when I had so much to learn about the 
physical and natural world; I didn't 
even know how hens got pregnant or 
whether that was reąuired for them to 
produce eggs! 

Part of the impulse that drew me to 
homesteading was the lure of some- 
thing for nothing. I would be providing 
myself with the essentials that mil- 
lions of people spent their days slaving 
away at jobs to pay for. But most im- 
portant, I had fallen in love with Ver- 
mont. I wanted to be where the air and 
water were clean, where forest land 
and open spaces were morę common 
than human settlements, where com- 
munities were strong because the pop- 
ulation is smali enough that every 
person matters. I wanted to live simply 
and to make a difference. There were 
other places, I knew, that met those 
criteria, but for years I had been vis- 
lting my brothers and sisters — Ver- 
mont residents for a long time. I knew 
Vermont well enough to relish all four 
of its seasons, and I wanted to be near 
my family. 

Through an odd and wonderful set 
of circumstances, Janet and I met 
shortly after I moved to Enosburg, and 
married six months later. Janet found 
work milking cows on a neighbor's 
farm, and I wrote magazine articles 
and hircd out at several schools as a 
writer-in-residence. We installed an 
oil furnace in the old farmhouse; I 
built a chimney to accommodate it but 
didn't know to mix sand with the mor- 
tar, so the chimney blocks — hefted 
up an aluminum extcnsion ladder and 
heaved into place — formed a chimney 
shaped a bit like the lettcr "S." That 
didn't matter though. Wendell Savage, 
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'Vermont's Most Romantic 
Getaway Country Inn" 





VERMONT 
CROSSROADS 
SKI PACKAGES! 

2 hours from Montreal 


Meet at the crossroads to 
Vermont Ski Country—and the 
Chardonnay's on us. 

T hatcher Brook Inn's unique ''crossroads" location means easy access in 
four directions to all six "classic" Vermont ski areas. Ski Stowe, 
Sugarbush, Mad River Glen, Bolton Valley, Jay Peak and Smugglers' Notch, 
and Vermont's most scenie cross-country ski trails—all in one vacation. 

When you bring another couple to 
"Vermont's Most Romantic Getaway Country 
Inn," we'll welcome you both with a com- 
plimentary bottle of Thatcher Brook Char- 
donnay. Sip a chilled glass of winę as you 
savor: the fireplace or Whirlpool tub in the 

privacy of your own room the award- 
winning Country French cuisine in one of our 
cozy, candlelit dining rooms the warmth of 
Bailey's Fireside Tavern or Stedman's Study 
the ambience of an historically acclaimed, 
beautifully restored Victorian mansion 

Share the Romance... the History... the 
Victorian Country Elegance... Award Winning 
Gourmet Dining... Gracious Hospitality... 
and 

Unparalleled Accessibility to 
Vermont's Best Skiing. 

Crossroads to Vermont Ski 
Country— At Exit 10, Inter¬ 
state 89 and Route 100 N, 

Waterbury. Cali another 
couple, then give us a cali. 

Or just cali for yourself. 

Ask about our dining and 
lodging packages with 3, 4 
and 5 day interchangeable lift 
tickets. (Good at 5 ski areas— ^ 
minutes away) 1 



-800-292-5911 

Canada 

-800-336-5911 



3 hours 
from Boston 
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$ 22 . 98 ' 

V/MC or personal check 

‘Please add $4.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please include 5% sales tax. 


VERMONT’S 

OLDEST 

NURSERY 


offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Vermont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofVermont toyour 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24" and 
is tastefully 
cones, berries and a 
will gladly enclose a 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802425-2811 

or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 
HORSFORD 2058 North Greenbush Road 
Gardens & Nursery Charlotte, Yermont 05445 
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SOME OF US JUST KNOW 
HOW TO LIYE 



In Grafton, you won’t find factory outlets, big souvenir Stores or even a lot of 
paved roads. What you will find is a lovingly restored 19th century village 
where people have never forgotten the traditions of hospitality. 

Miles of woodland trails for walking, biking, and skiing. A few local diversions, 
like our own Village Cheese Company, and our Nursery. 

And sheep. Plenty of sheep. 

-O- 

For morę information about Grafton, contact 
THE OLD TAYERN AT GRAFTON, P.O. Box 9VM 05146 (802) 843-2231 


BACK FROM THE LAND 


who grew up in the house, visited one 
day, looked at the chimney, scratched 
his chin and said, "I never saw smoke 
that wouldn't bend." 

After three years in the house, we 
moved out — with Ben, then two years 
old — into a cabin we were still work- 
ing on, up at the edge of a meadow, 
about 800 feet off the road. The cabin 
had no electricity, no telephone, no in- 
door plumbing. We took a subscription 
to The Mother Earth News. I remem- 
ber telling people we were going to "do 
morę with less." 

Members of our families, and friends 
who were living in suburbia, said they 
thought we already were doing morę 
with less — why did we want to move 
even farther from civilization? 

Weil, Td have explained if anyone 
were listening, the old house was 
really too big for us, and it reąuired 
constant maintenance. The water sys¬ 
tem was forever freezing in winter and 
leaking in summer, and I was sick of 
working on it. One February I had set 
the kitchen floor on fire with a torch 
I was using to thaw the pipes. One Au¬ 
gust, my Aunt Dot had arrived unex- 
pectedly from New Jersey to find me 
digging trenches at 100-foot intervals 
along a half mile of well-buried and 
long-forgotten water linę, first looking 
for the old lead pipę, then looking for 
a leak. Td been at it nearly a week and, 
without a tub of water to come home 
to, I was clammy, to say the least. 

"I wish I could offer you something 
— even a glass of water," I apologized. 

We all laughed. 

Garden produce from our too-large 
plots was always abundant, especially 
zucchinis. While we were still living 
in the farmhouse, we spent a fuli 
week, late one summer, freezing end- 
less containers of watery sąuash and 
package after package of milkweed, 
blanched thrice over a hot piąte and 
thrice drained. Exhorting Janet on a 
fly-ridden, sweltering, humid after- 
noon as steam curled about her face, I 
gloated, "Free! It's all free!" 

A year later I tried to get the hogs to 
gnash it down. 

In addition to the pigs, we kept 
chickens, a goat, and a couple of ger¬ 
iatrie Volkswagens. All but the chick¬ 
ens moved with us to the cabin: They 
would stay in the shed down by the 
house until we built them suitable 
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ąuarters. The pigs used 55-gallon 
drums for shelter, and the goat was 
fine in a little temporary shed, but she 
got to climbing on automobiles and 
coming into the cabin and broke our 
favorite sugar jar so we gave her away. 

We cooked over construction scraps 
and kindling foraged from the forest 
floor just behind our new home. We 
rented a food locker in town and 
butchered the pigs. On neighbors' 
kitchen ranges we prepared our vege- 
tables for freezing. 

We built a pole construction shed for 
the chickens and moved them to their 
new home. Then Janet spent the better 
part of December putting up tar paper 
and stapling cardboard over the cracks 
so the chickens wouldn't freeze. 
Twice a day, December to March, we 
replaced the frozen water trough with 
one that had been thawed. 

Building the outhouse was my first 
completely no-plans project. By the 
time we'd built the cabin (with a lot 
of patient help from friends who took 
on all precision work) and the hen 
house (which I managed by myself, 
with guidance from Garden Way's pole 
construction book), I was fairly at ease 
with hammer and saw. So, using 
scraps from these projects I set out, in 
late September, to get us a little com- 
fort. Never mind what we'd been using 
all summer — with winter coming on, 
we needed something protected. 

Here are two helpful rules for build¬ 
ing an outhouse: 

1. Dig hole before you build. 

2. Don’t usehole untilhouseis com- 
pleted. 

I followed these simple rules 
proudly and within two days the place 
was ready, except for a door, which I 
hung with stripped screws, bent nails, 
and much exertion. 

When I was done, the door refused 
to open. I was overwhelmed with cha- 
grin. I had installed the hinges back- 
ward. The humor of screwing myself 
into the outhouse was momentarily 
lost on me and I bashed the door open. 
Years later, the outhouse remained 
without a door. Winter visits were 
downright numbing, but the view was 
magnificent. Some nights I actually 
lingered to watch northern lights I'd 
have missed lf we'd had indoor plumb- 
ing. 

One of my few legitimate accom- 


T. J. BUCKl£Y'S 
UPTOWN DIMNG 

132 Elliot Street 

Open Tuesday 
thru Sunday at 6 p.m. 

(802) 257-4922 
for Reservations 


111 MAIN STREET 
BRATTLEBORO, VT 
802-254-2499 


id l fot nrgbl 

OKI i:\TAI KK.S 

DECORATIVE HARDWARE 
CERAMIC TILE 

181 MAIN ST. 

(802) 257-0471 


For Brochure and Information on Seasonal Festivals cali or write: 

BRATTLEBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. 91 
180 Main Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 
802-254-4565 
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ermont 
Artisan 
Designs 
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CRAFTS 
115 Main Street 
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Distinctive 
Smali 
Hotel 
with all 
Vermont 
at our 
Doorstep 

50 Main St. 
Brattleboro, VT 
8022546300 
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HOTEL 


body sole 

Fine Leather Goods, 
Footwear and Natural Fiber 
Clothing for Men & Women 


8 High St. 

Downtown Brattleboro 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Fri. till 8:00 
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Woncns Gothing and Accessories 
Zanna ♦ Main Street • Brattleboro 
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Touch of Vermont 

A gift that will 
be remembered long 
after the holiday season... 

For family, friends, and clients 
Enjoy the natural look 
and smell of a handmade 
Vermont Christmas unreath 
for only $21.95 delivered 
(in the Continental USA) 

Write for free color flyer 
ask about our large volume discounts 

Barber’s Touch of Vermont Wreaths 
Hinman-Settler Rd., Box 361AA 
Newport, VT 05855 (802) 334-8630 
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The Spirit of Christmas 
Year-Round 

Christmas 

V Days 

We feature 

SANTA COLLECT1BLES 
by June McKenna, Duncan Royale, 
Vaillancourt and other 
American craftspeople. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Snów 
Viilage and Heritage Village 

• Gnomes by Cairn 

• Carolers by Byers’ Choice 

• Lizzie High" and Annalee Dolls 

Musie Boxes • Nativity Sets • Tree Tops 
Unusual Omaments, domestic & imported 
Brassware and Gifts for Ali Seasons 

Located on Historie Route 7A 
between Manchester and Arlington, Vt. 

Open Daily 9:30 am-5:30 pm 
(802) 362-2516 

AmEx/Visa/MC/Discover 
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plishments during this time was in- 
stalling a water linę. Three thousand 
feet from the cabin, an old spring was 
our only known reliable source of wa¬ 
ter. A hill rises between spring and 
cabin, and from a road half a mile 
across the valley one can see the ap- 
proximate location of both the spring 
and the cabin. The spring looks lower. 
As near as one can pinpoint locations 
on a topographical map, the spring is 
lower, by about 20 feet. A gravity sys¬ 
tem would bring the water halfway up 
our hill, we figured, at least within 
hauling distance of the cabin. So we 
bought 30 100-foot lengths of one-inch 
plastic pipę and hired Reg Robtoy and 
his backhoe to dig a trench. We 
worked down the hill from the spring, 
burying the pipę four feet deep where 
ledge didn't force a shallower trench, 
and followed the road around the hill 
that hides the cabin from the spring. I 
connected lengths of pipę, eased them 
into the trench, and shoveled protec- 
tive layers of sod over them as Reggie 
dug and backfilled with the machinę. 

Of course, the water came strongly 
through the pipę as we reached the sys- 
tenTs Iow point. But as anticipated, 
the water pressure dropped when we 
started digging through the meadow, 
up toward the cabin. Every two or 
three hours we'd be ready to link an- 
other 100-foot section of pipę to the 
system, and I'd approach the uphill 
end to find the water emerging ever 
less enthusiastically. After four hot 
days we connected the finał 100 feet 
of pipę. I ran to the uphill end, which 
was oozing water at ground level! 


"Looking back 
and ahead, I see that 
the challenge is 
not to live off the 
land but to 
live with the land. 
Haoing madę 
some mawelous 
errors, I suspect we'll 
be prepared if 
circumstance or choice 
return us to the 
simple life." 
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Down in the trench it produced a gal¬ 
ion and a half per minutę, delivered 
right to the cabin door. Reggie and I 
nearly danced. 

'Td have bet the price of this job the 
water'd never make it up the hill," he 
said. 

Free of bills for power, heat, tele- 
phone, and water, we lived on $6,000 
a year. Two thousand dollars went to 
mortgage payments and property 
taxes, $800 paid health and automo¬ 
bile insurance, and $300 covered fed- 
eral and State taxes. We weren't all 
that loose with our cash, but we were 
living the life we had envisioned for 
ourselves. 

Winters were difficult. Collecting 
enough firewood to keep us warm was 
an ordeal. And, to tell the truth, we 
were a little disenchanted with read- 
ing by kerosene lantems. The nights 
were too long! I remember thinking, 
like a person who hits himself repeat- 
edly on the head with a hammer, that 
as soon as I quit things were really 
going to get good. Then summer was 
with us, and we forgot the discomforts 
of winter. This cycle lasted four years. 

When we moved to the cabin, Ben 
was smali enough to reąuire little 
space, young enough that we and a few 
simple toys were all the diversion he 
needed. By the time he was five, we 
would wake to his daily ąuestion: 
Whom could he visit? We marveled 
that we'd been so naive as to think 
he'd be content so far from other chil- 
dren. He was dependent on us for 
transportation, which often meant we 
imposed our presence on other parents 
who wouldn't have had to see us, ever, 
if we were in a suburb and he could 
merely skip down the sidewalk. It was 
a rare friend who would bring a smali 
child to our place and walk nearly 300 
yards through the snów before leam- 
ing whether anyone was there. A tele- 
phone would have been nice. 

It was a gradual process, our leaving 
the homestead. In the spring of 1977, 
I accepted a part-time job in Montpel- 
ier and commuted the 55 miles each 
way. In late summer, just as I was re- 
alizing the commute would be diffi¬ 
cult once the snów arrived, I received 
a cali at work from a friend who knew 
of a house near Montpelier that needed 
a caretaker. "Rent-free, all you have to 
do is keep the pipes from freezing," he 
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WE CAN'T. 


In the last 20 years, Vermont has lost nearly 
half of its dairy farms. We will continue to 
lose our family farms unless the federal 
dairy pricing problems are changed. 

O Earlier this year, federal policy allowed 
dairy farmers about 98C per galion of milk 
they produced- basically the same price they 
received in 1978! Today it costs a farmer 
about $1.20 to produce a galion of milk in 
Yermont. 




□ Ben &> Jerry’s couldn’t stay in 
business if we couldn’t meet the cost 
of producing our ice cream. How can 
we expect our dairy farmers to stay 
in a business that denies them a fair 6? 
stable price for their product? 

□ Cali or write your Senators 6? Congress" 
person 6? ask them to change their outdated 
&> unfair system of dairy pricing which is 
destroying family farms. 

To find out morę, cali or write: 

ALAN PARKER 

c/o Bend?Jerry’s 
>Watc 


i9. 






PO Box 240 Waterbury, VT 05676 

MAKERS OF VERMONT’S FINEST ALL NATURAL ICE CREAM 
&> a member of the SAVE THE FAMILY FARM CAMPAIGN. 
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BACK FROM THE LAND 


Atourandtaste 
of Vermont tradition. 

Stop by our Visitors’ Center and taste for yourself 
the cheddar voted best in America. Our Vermont 
Sharp Cheddar recently took top honors at the 
Championship U.S. Cheese contest. And now 
it’s recognized as the “Best Cheddar in the 
USA” 

From our famous hearty Vermont 
Cheddars to our other wholesome dairy 
Products, you can sample Vermont’s best and 
see how they’re madę. Take a tour of the 
Creamery and see a video about Vermont 
agricultural history. And visit our shop fuli of 
gourmet items, handmade crafts and gifts from 
around Vermont. Fun for the whole family. 

Open 8:00 - 4:30 — Mon.- Sat. all year 
Open 11:00 - 4:30 — Sat. June 15 - Oct. 15 

1.00 per person reąuested. 
lease cali ahead for group tours. 
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Cabot, VT 05647 Ćome visit us. 
Or send for our mail order catalog. 

(802) 563-2231 
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Cambridge, MA; Nashua, Concord, and Hanover, NH 
Burlington, VT. Shop and Showroom in East Thetford, VT 
Also West Hartford and Westport, CT 
For free color catalog & information cali 800-841-6671 
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said. Ben was just a few days from en- 
tering first grade, so in hastę we madę 
what we thought would be a tempo- 
rary move. Janet was pregnant, so we 
were glad for a house with modern 
conveniences. By the time Anna was 
born, my job had become fuli time. We 
sold the farmhouse and bought a smali 
place in Ben's school district. Sited on 
a two-acre lot behind an abandoned 
farm, it had electricity, running water 
and a telephone. 

When I bought the farm in Enosburg 
in 1968, Vermont had 5,264 working 
dairy farms. By 1988, that figurę had 
dropped to 2,525. Ours is one of the 
2,739 dairy farms that has been lost. 
In light of the values that first at- 
tracted us to homesteading, in light of 
the growing public concern about the 
futurę of farming and the futurę of the 
planet, in light of what was already in 
motion when Janet and I first left the 
mainstream of suburban, college-ed- 
ucated junior adults, I think we've 
given up an important vision of who 
we might be and how we might con- 
tribute, through restraint, to the 
health of our planet. 

But give it up we did, without ever 
realizing that was what we were doing. 
Even after we moved into our new 
house, we did not move the furniture 
and other possessions from our cabin. 
We did not want to acknowledge that 
our homesteading days were over. 

Now every time I purchase and carry 
home a product wrapped in some non- 
biodegradable Container, every time I 
thoughtlessly let a light bulb burn all 
day, whenever I buy a truckload of 
split and delivered mapie, I have to ad- 
mit that within the bubble of the 40- 
hour week, I've lost touch. Maybe I 
quit hammering my head too soon. I 
was probably a source of tragicomic 
relief to those old-timers who remem- 
ber when wood stoves, kerosene light, 
and outhouses were not considered 
"alternative." But I acąuired skills I'd 
have otherwise never developed, and I 
came close to acąuiring the sense of 
planning that is essential to practical 
living. 

When we visit the cabin, three or 
four times a year, the first thing I 
check is the water, and once a year I 
help Richard Carr, a good friend and 
former neighbor, stack wood in return 
for his help mucking out the spring 
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and somctimes pumping air and mud 
back up the pipc to gct the system run- 
ning again. This summer I rented a 
force pump and drove north to meet 
Richard. We hauled the heavy pump 
and 30 gallons of water for priming in 
his van because my little Toyota is ill- 
suited to country work. Richard and I 
explore our friendship during these 
visits, and I'd miss something valuable 
lf the water system didiTt reąuire oc- 
casional work. I thought about that as 
I drove home, pleased that we'd re- 
stored the flow of water up our hill. I 
also realized that maintaining the wa¬ 
ter system while the cabin falls into 
disrepair is a symbolic gesture. 

Looking back and ahead, I see that 
the challenge is not to live off the land 
but to live with the land. Having madę 
some marvelous errors, I suspect we'll 
be prepared if circumstance or choice 
return us to the simple life. I hope our 
children have developed a perspective 
on these alternatives, though I know 
they caiTt acąuire skills through os- 
mosis: better we were still living the 
life of homesteaders than reminiscing. 
But at least now I know how to keep 
chickens and whether they need to be 
pregnant to deliver eggs. I think I could 
even build an outhouse with a door! 
The social pessimist in me says these 
skills may someday come in handy, 
and Janet and I sometimes talk of mov- 
ing back to the cabin once Anna and 
Ben are out on their own. 

And what of our washing machinę? 
Early Monday morning I followed the 
instructions of Dennis Appliance. I 
never found a sock in the pump, and I 
inspected the pipę — to no avail — for 
an obstruction. I called Dennis back. 
He promiscd to visit before day's end, 
which he did, billing mc $35 for the 
trip and $9.95 for the belt he replaccd. 
For free he stuck a pair of needlc-nosed 
pliers into the pump, extricating what 
hc'd suspccted was there all along, vis- 
ible, I suppose, only to the expcrienccd 
eye — the cause of our badly singed 
belt — a sock. e jCK 


Geof Hewitt works for the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Education. He is also a free- 
lance writer and has won regional and na- 
tional acclaim for his poetry. He and his 
family live in Calais. This essay was 
adapted from Vermont Odysseys, an an- 
thology on contemporary Vermont edited 
by Larry Gilbert and published this year 
by Penguin. 




Save $21.50 and treat your family to a genuine —%s 

łl\RgtNijTONS 

Vermont Smoked Ham 

—-now only $21.95! 

" ★ ★ ★ 

Order yours now! 

Special Introductory Offer 



... and for 
TURKEY A 
LOYERS: 



Regular Price $43.45, now only $21.95 
All offers good to 48 States only. 
Limit 1 each product 
Offer e.\pires 12!30/91 

"You worft find a better-tasting ham than the 
old-fashioned Comcob Smoked Ham I make for 
Harrington’s up here in Vermont. You’11 love 
it — and that’s my promise or your money 
back!" Vem Richburg, SmokeMaster 



Cob Smoked 
Boneless Turkey Breast 

Tender, moist, smoky-delicious — and 100% white 
meat with no fillers. Fully cooked 2/z lb. Boneless 
Turkey Breast now only S 17.95, a $7.50 savings. 

poeci 0rder both our 

I 11 CC. Smoked Ham and 
Boneless Turkey Breast (shipped to same 
address) and we'll include 6 oz. of our 
special Aged Cheddar and Vi Ib. Cob 
Smoked Bacon—free! 



IL\Rpp\tjTO\S 


296 Ylain Street, Richmond VT 05477 

□ 121 -072 Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) $21.95 + $6.00 P/H 

□ 206-096 Boneless Turkey Breast (21/2 Ibs.) $17.95 + $6.00 P/H 

□ 123-132 BOTH Ham and Turkey Breast to same address 
$39.90 + $6.00 P/H. Include FREE Cheddar and Bacon 

Name _ x 

Address _ 

_Zip_ 

□ Payment enclosed. □ Charge my ( ) Visa ( ) MC 

( ) AMEX ( ) Diner’s acct. (Include card no. and 
exp. datę, plus your name and address if different 
from shipping address above.) Offer Not Redeemable 
in Retail Stores. For new customers only. jA 

RUSH Orders: (802) 434-4444 



SAXTONS RIVER • VERMONT 05154 

Vemiont Academy is a coeducational, college preparatory boarding 
and day school enrolling 240 studenls in grades 9-12 and a limited 
postgraduate year. The village of Saxtons River is in the foothills of 
Southern Vennont. The school is located on a 525 acre campus, forty 
minutes north of the Massachusetts border, and is approximatcly two 
hours from Boston and Hartford and four hours from New York City. 


802-869-2121 


VERMONT 

ACADEMY 


Since its establishment in 1876, Vermont Academy has emphasized 
character developmcnt as well as academic preparation for college. 
Studcnts come from 28 States and 9 foreign countries. The average 
class size contains 10-12 students with an overall student-teacher ratio 
of 9:1.98% of our graduates go on to four-year colleges and 
universities. One-third of the student body receives scholarship aid 
based on demonstrated financial need. The 1991-92 tuitions are 
$16,600 for boarding and $9,200 for day students. 

Vermont Academy prides itself in having an excellent balance of 
academics, athletics and activities. Organized clubs, visual and 
performing arts, and numerous weekend activities are particulary 
strong. There are 26 different athletic programs for all skill levels 
including nationally rccognized skiing and cycling programs. 




For catalog information write or cali: 
William .). Newman 
Director of Admissions 
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Yisions 

Vermonters Look to the Futurę 


M 1 f J hat should the Vermont of the futurę look 
^ W / like? What should it be like? For most of this 
^ / bicentennial year, we have celebrated Ver- 

mont's rich heritage — its past history and its 
▼ T exciting present-day reality. Now, as the cele- 
bration of Vermont's 200th year as a State winds down, we 
want to look ahead. 

So we asked eight outstanding Vermonters what their State 
should be like in the futurę — and if they thought Vermont 
has a reasonable chance of realizing their visions. In the re- 
sponses that follow, they told us that Vermont must take care 
of its largely unspoiled environment, but that farming faces 
challenges here. They said that Vermont needs to create jobs 
for its citizens, and that ąuality education is vital. Most of all, 
they madę it elear that they love what Vermont has been and, 
to a large degree, what it is, and they want to maintain its 
special character in the years ahead. 

Here's what they said. 


Interviews by Hamilton Davis 
Photographs by Owen Stayner 
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Hezzie Somers 



Nancy Chard 


Nancy Chard is director of the Southern Vermont 
Education Center of the Vermont State college sys¬ 
tem and a first-term State representatioe from Brat- 
tleboro. She is 58 , she grew up in New Jersey and 
moved to Vermont 25 years ago. 

W hether it's education, whether it's 
economics, whether it's environ- 
ment, whether it's government — Tm 
not a black-cloud person about what's going to 
happen to those things in Vermont over the 
next 100 years. I think there is a elear pattern 
in the history of the State of uncommon So¬ 
lutions, a rough pragmatism . . . you're inev- 
itably going to have a positive response to 
critical issues. 

'The technology is here, not only interactive 
television, but computers and modems and 
data bases, so that anybody ought to be able to 
sit in their own kitchen and learn anything 
they want. So I think in the futurę the kind of 
education structure you're going to have in 
Vermont is going to be much less school-based 
and much morę experience-based. People 
ought to be able to stop in, stop out, get what 
they want, go away, use it, come back 10 years 
later and pick up another piece. That way there 
are options open to you. 

"The other piece of this for me is that you 
need decent and fuli employment. We've got 
to create jobs. Smali, high-tech industries are 
what we keep saying we want. We don't want 
Goodyear Rubber. We want Omega Optical. 
And when you think about what it takes for 
thcse smali companies to grow and develop, 
it's very similar to the kind of thing it takes 
for a kid to grow and develop: the frecdom to 
do it differently, the kind of oversight and se¬ 
curity that comes from the shared value sys¬ 
tem in the State. Thcse companies will not 
want somebody who can only drive a forklift. 
They will want somebody who can get curious 
about their job, who can be creative about their 
job, and that's exactly the kind of worker you 
dcvelop by thoroughly tearing down the walls 
of the schoolhouse." 


Hezzie Somers operates a farm on a sidehill just 
outside the oillage of West Barnet. He is 54 years 
old and has spent 53 years on the farm, which he 
inherited from his parents; he spent one year 
"away " at Vermont Technical College in Ran- 
dolph. He milks 49 Jersey cows and grows "pick- 
your-own" strawberries in a two-acre patch near 
his barn. 

I 'd like to see Vermont just like it is here. 
It's nice to have the other people coming in 
— you take Stowe, look at how it's devel- 
oped up. That's people coming and viewing 
Vermont. And I think it's got to be that way 
because we've got to depend on them. 

"The main thing is, how are you going to 
keep these guys farming? Those two farms over 
there and this one are family farms. We're for- 
tunate to have them that way. They will be 
here as long as you have people who want to 
farm. That's the only thing that's going to save 
it. I don't see it as a money-making project 
today. You have to decide: that's what we're 
going to do and we'll sacrifice everything to do 
it. 

"I think you're going to find they are going 
to be dairy farms. I started out in the berry 
business and the berry business was fabulous. 
But then morę people got in it, so that dimin- 
ishes the returns. There's room for morę of it 
— truck farming — but not oceans morę of it. 



I always maintain my dairy paid the bills. 
Dairy has got to be your backbone. 

"I guess, hopefully, the government role will 
be about the same as it is now. It's bad when 
you work on government subsidy all the time. 
. . . The biggest thing we need is relief in the 
taxes. That's one of our big crunches . . . 

"You know, when I came home I never wor- 
ricd about making money. That was the far- 
thest thing from my mind. I wanted to farm 
— that was my dream. In fact, when I married 
my wife I said, 'If you want to marry a farmer, 
Tli marry you. If you don't, you might as well 
forget it.' 

"She's a wonderful woman." 


"The main thing is f 
how are you going 
to keep these guys 
farming? . . . They 
will be here as long 
as you have people 
who want to farm. 
That's the only 
thing that's going to 
save it." 

Hezzie Somers 
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Patrick Robins 


Patrick Robins , 53, is president of McAuliffe Office 
Products in Burlington. He was a founder of the 
Burlington's downtown pedestrian mail and is a 
member of the Business Roundtable and the State 
Board of Education. He grew up in Burlington and 
saw the local mills go south and Ethan Allen Air 
Force Base close, taking many jobs with them. 

I don't see a healthy, exciting futurę for Ver- 
mont except in the context of better ąuality 
jobs. We're not going to create jobs by ac- 
cident; it's going to have to be a 'Japanese' 



strategy that's long term. . . . We have the 
agenda to make it happen, but we haven't 
proved it yet. I think we will do it, I really do. 
The local control structure has morę oppor- 
tunity for rapid improvement than the cen- 
trally controllcd systems in other States, even 
though it's morę expensive. Right now we're 
no better and no worse than anybody else. 

"Clearly in Vermont these jobs are not going 
to be in smokestack companies. They will 
have to be knowledge-based industries, re- 
search kinds of things — chemistry, biosci- 
ence, health care, software; also high-tech 
manufacturing, processing and assembly, 
places where people are well paid and there's 
a high intellcctual content to the work they 
do. 

"I think our real commitment to the envi- 
ronment is going to be a tremendous asset for 
job creation in the futurę. In the next century 
most jobs are going to have Asian or European 
godparents and most of those companies are 
going to have a very long view of the permitting 
process — a clean environment means a long- 
term payback. I do worry now, though, about 
our high 'green' rating compared to other 
States. We may be viewcd as anti-business; we 
have to get past that first screen. 

"I think we've got to be careful about tink- 
ering with this. However, I think the planning 
law, Act 200, has some real merit. We're not 
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going to have sprawi. Concentrating growth in 
established town centers is a really valuable 
concept; most of the environmental initiatives 
are strategically correct, I think. Burlington 
may be the first city in the country to manage 
the automobile before it chokes on it. . . . " 


Hub Yogelmann 


Hub Yogelmann retired last spring as the chairman 
of the Botany Department at the Unwersity of 
Vermont. He is 63 and taught at UVM for 36 
years, crafting during his tenure a record as one of 
the state's premier erwironmentalists. He also won 
national recognition for his pioneering work on 
acid rain. He lives in Jericho. 

V ermont needs to remain a place that has 
a ąuality environment. That's the key, 
because that's what we have to offer 
that other places don't have. We need to do 
everything we can to maintain clean water, 
clean air, and a clean landscape. Everywhere 
you go outside the State, people have heard of 
Vermont and feel that it's one of the most 
beautiful places in the world. We should just 
jump on that and do everything we can to 
maintain and capitalize on that. 

"The only way we can really do that, and I 
don't know how, is to limit population growth. 
A lot of Vermont is disappearing and becoming 
suburbia, and I fear that what we see in Chit- 
tenden County is an early signal of what is 
going to happen in all of Vermont 20 years 
down the linę. The State will be 80 percent 
forested. The big threat is loss of diversity. Ver- 










mont is checkered, with open fields here and 
there. Go over to New Hampshire and all you 
see is woods, woods, woods. 

'Tm very concerned about Lakę Champlain. 
I have a picture in my office that shows Hong 
Kong harbor and underneath it says, 'Burling¬ 
ton, 2000/ You go out on Sunday and look at 
the number of boats — your boat is no longer 
rocked by the waves of Lakę Champlain, your 
boat is being rocked by the boat passing you. 
I don't know where this is going to stop, but 
it's certainly going to degrade the ąuality of 
the lakę . . . 

"Changing these trends would take a lot 
morę State regulation than people are willing 
to accept. A State land-use plan would be the 
best thing that could happen, but they're hav- 
mg a tough enough time with Act 200. There 
are so many interest groups out there and 
they're all pulling in different directions. The 
problem is that things have to get really bad 
before people recognize the need to develop the 
kind of land-use Controls that are really nec- 
essary to control development. It's really hard 
to fight the developers. 


Candace Page 


Candace Page is the editorial page editor of the 
Burlington Free Press. She is 44 and grew up in 
Burlington in the 1950s at a time when her nearest 
neighbor was a zoorking, thriving dairy farm. 

O ne of the keys to the futurę of Vermont 
is transportation technology. If trans- 
portation becomes easier — if we in- 
vent 'flitters,' some sort of sci-fi form of 
transportation so people can commute farther 
to work, then Vermont will be further divided 
into rural suburbia. A rural subdivision isn't 
five miles from the hub, it's 50, but it's sub¬ 
urbia in the sociological sense just as much as 
South Burlington: the people commute to 
work; they have relatively smali involvement 
with the community, largely the schools; their 
interests lic elsewhere. I think that's what's 
been happening and what I think is going to 
continue to happen. 

"I think agriculture as we have known it is 
dead in Vermont ; that is, a landscape and a 
society dominated by the smali family farm. 
It is most likely to be replaced by a mixture of 
very large, very efficient dairy farms and a 
smali, not very stablc, group of other kinds of 
farms — vegetable farms, sheep farms — serv- 
ing boutiąue markets in the east. But Vermont 
is losing its critical mass on dairy. 

"Vermont is going to be morę and morę de¬ 
pendent on tourism and tourism is going to be 
morę dependent on selling something that isn't 
here anymore. Vermont sells the myth of the 
agrarian landscape and the agrarian society. 



The morę you realize you don't have to have 
the real thing in order to sell it, the less im- 
portant it becomes to preserve the real thing. 

"So I think Vermont in the 21 st century is 
going to be morę and morę 'Anywhere, U.S.A/ 
What Vermont will be selling to potential new- 
comers is what we're not — we're not the big 
city, we don't have high crime, we don't have 
congestion. Megalopolises are becoming morę 
and morę unlivable and communication tech¬ 
nology will drive in the direction of letting 
people live and work elsewhere. We're already 
beginning to see that: the guy who runs an 
International business out of his home in Yer¬ 
mont. That kind of thing ought to be encour- 
aged. 

"I think and I hope the media is going to 
return to small-town journalism. I think 
there's great hope for Vermont in that because 
I think newspapers are one of the glues that 
hołd communities together. If you can't find 
out what the Jericho Planning Commission is 
doing or what the Richmond selectmen voted, 
you can't care about what they're doing, and 
you certainly can't be involved. And if there's 
one thing we know, it's that suburban com¬ 
munities lack a sense of community." 


"Vertnont in the 
21st century is 
going to be tnore 
and tnore ' Any¬ 
where, USA.' What 
Yermont will be 
selling . . . is what 
we're not — we're 
not the big city, we 
don't have high 
crime, we don't 
have congestion 

Candace Pace 


Robide 


Rob Ide is vice president of E.T. and H.K. Ide, 

Inc., a feed business that has served the upper 
Connecticut River Valley sińce 1813. Rob and his 
older brother, Titn, are the sixth generation of Ides 
to run the firm, whose tali, blue-grey grain eleva- 
tor on the west bank of the Passumpsic River is a 
St. Johnsbury landmark. Ide has served on former 
Gooernor Kunin's Commission on the Economic 
Futurę of Yermont and as president of Associated 
Industries of Vermont. 

I am very worried about where Vermont is 
going because we have lost sight of the most 
important issue facing futurę generations 
and that is the ability to earn a living in the 
State. With the tax increases we have seen in 
the last two years, we are doing reprehensible 
damage to our economy. We are competing in 
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a global market and if we want to sell products 
outside Vermont, we have got to position our 
economy so that people will want to have their 
manufacturing site in Vermont. 

"There is no way there can be new taxes in 
the next five years. I think taxes are going to 
be such a political hot button that no one in 
an elected position is going to want to step into 
that fight. In our business and in virtually 
every business across the State, we are down- 
sizing — doing morę with less — and ulti- 
mately govemment at all levels will have to 
go through the same process. It's painful, 
there's nothing fun about it, but it is healthy 
in the long run that you size yourself so you 
sustain what you're trying to do. 

"We don't have to give up on the environ- 
ment. In fact, without a healthy economy we 
can't support the infrastructure necessary to 
support the clean environment — we can no 
longer fund the sewer treatment plants our 
municipalities need, we cannot do the things 
with clean air we need to do . . . We are at a 
crossroads where we can correct the problem 
and make the State we want, with clean air, 
clean water and a healthy environment, or we 
can let one of those issues get out of balance 
and do serious long-term damage to ourselves. 

"I think agriculture is going to change drast- 
ically. We have an agriculture that is based 
almost exclusively on dairying, but milk is a 
commodity — if you're sitting in a restaurant 
in Boston, there is no way to tell whether a 
glass of milk is Vermont milk, or New York 
milk or Pennsylvania milk. If there is to be a 
futurę, it has to be through the manufacture 
of value-added products. High ąuality cheeses, 
such as Cabot makes, can command a pre- 
mium price in the marketplace; Ben & Jerry's 
ice cream can glean a premium price. But I 
think there is an enormous challenge for those 
manufacturers and that is to devise a system 
to get some of that premium back onto the 
farm. I don't know how to do it. The impetus 
will come when manufacturers wake up some 
moming and discover they don't have enough 
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raw product coming into the plant to meet the 
orders that are supposed to go out Friday. 

"I don't have much confidence in govem- 
ment to solve these problems. We need long- 
term discussions that don ; t affect you and me 
but affect our children 25 years from now. 
Those are hard conversations to have. Tm not 
confident we have enough faith in each other 
to listen to each other's Solutions. But we've 
got to try." 



Christine Graham 


Christine Graham , 44, of Shaftsbury, has worked 
for the last 20 years as a consultant to non-profit 
organizations dealing with the arts, education and 
the enoironment in Vermont. She grew up in New 
York and has lived in Vermont sińce graduating 
from Bennington College. She is a co-founder of 
the Sagę City Symphony in North Bennington and 
founder of the Governor's Institute, a non-tradi- 
tional program for high school students. 

W hat I value most about Vermont is 
people's ability to make choices, and 
I really want that ability to continue, 
especially for people who have lived here a long 
time. I feel badly that people who have lived 
here all their lives sometimes wind up without 
many choices. I hope that in 10 years we will 
have a much stronger educational system, be- 
cause we will have encouraged a lot morę ex- 
perimentation. 

"People do make compromises to live here. 
Vermont is a community that allows people to 
develop their own personal style and creativ- 
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ity. People are unafraid to experiment with 
change here; there 7 s also an openness and ac- 
ceptance of other people 7 s style, and how they 
choose to live their lives that I hope will always 
exist in Vermont. It 7 s a highly tolerant — morę 
even than tolerant, I'd say welcoming — com- 
munity that exists here. 

"One of the things that fascinates me is the 
supposed 7 indomitable character 7 of Vermont- 
ers. The fact is that everybody has that option 
— to be as indomitable as they choose to be. 
The human spirit thrives on its own resources. 
This is a place where you are allowed to have 
morę time and thoughtfulness, to be with 
yourself and develop those resources. It just 
isn 7 t like this in other places. If you 7 ve talked 
with anybody from New York City lately, you 
know exactly what I mean. I know of morę 
people here who are deeply involved with 
something they really believe in than any- 
where else. That's very important and should 
continue in the Vermont of the futurę. 

"We all have to make sacrifices to stay here, 
and that's good; only the people who really 
mean it stick it out. We all put aside parts of 
ourselves when we come here. We experience 
a wrenching when we come here because of 
that, but that 7 s probably a good thing." 

Heidi Mohlman 


Heidi Mohlman, 17, is a senior at Montpelier 
High School, where she has been a student leader 
sińce being elected class president her freshman 
year. She has been a member of the Student Coun- 
cil, a delegate to Girls' State and one of Vermont's 
two delegates to Girls' Nation. She is interested in 
politics, and hopes to be a teacher. Heidi plans to 
attend a college outside Vermont to broaden her ex- 
perience, but hopes to return to work and raise her 
own family. She is the daughter of Sandy and Bon- 
nie Mohlman. 

I hope that Vermont always stays as envi- 
ronmentally conscious as it is now, because 
I think that 7 s what sets it apart. In just about 
any part of the State, you can get in your car 
and drive for five minutes and be out in the 
country — if you 7 re not out in the country 
already. Most Vermonters are in touch with 
naturę; and those people who aren't in touch 
with naturę, I hope they become so. I think it 7 s 
important because it — Vermont — is so beau- 
tiful. I hope that stays the same. I think we 
have found that we can't take that for granted, 
though. 

"I like the sense that it's smali. Sometimes 
that 7 s hard, especially if you 7 re young, because 
there 7 s not always that much to do. But I like 
knowing everyone in my school. Even in the 
largest high school in the State, which is Essex, 
I think, they can know just about everyone in 
their class. I like smali Yermont towns. I also 


like it that our biggest community [Burlington] 
offers so much, and yet is still accessible. The 
University of Vermont is also like that. It 7 s big, 
and there 7 s a lot there, and yet it is accessible 
to Vermonters. 

"Pd like to see morę attention paid to what 
the youth of Vermont want and need — like 
The Basement 7 in City Hall, where they have 
dances and things for kids to do. Education 
needs to be pushed. If you could get recent 
college graduates back into Vermont, teaching, 
you could generate a tremendous amount of 
enthusiasm and bring it into Vermont. That 7 s 
what 7 s going to drag us out of this recession is 
enthusiasm. 

"Vermont should become a little morę in- 
volved in the workmgs of the United States, 
and make itself known outside its borders. 
We 7 ve got a lot to offer ; the United States could 
really benefit a lot from our experience as a 
State. It 7 s great to be individualistic, but I think 
in some ways America is too individualistic 
and doesn 7 t have enough of a sense of com¬ 
munity. When people say they 7 re Vermonters, 
it means something. 

"It 7 s like at the Bicentennial Celebration 
[last summer], where so many people came to 
Montpelier from all parts of the State. It was 
all free, and it gave us a sense of being a com¬ 



munity and celebrating our heritage together. 
They organized this huge band — anybody who 
could play an instrument could be in it. It went 
all the way up the State House steps. Every- 
body in it was playing the musie together, even 
though they had never played together before. 
That was really great!" 


Hamilton Davis is a journalist who has worked for 
newspapers in Vermont and at the national level. 
He is a State representative from Burlington, and is 
married to Candace Page. 


"I hope that yer¬ 
mont always stays 
as environmentally 
conscious as it is 
now , because I 
think that's what 
sets it apart. . . . 
Most Yermonters 
are in touch with 
naturę 

Heidi Mohlman 
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Tomorrows 

Skiers 


Young Beginners Learn Fast 
In the Bill Koch League 


By Andrew L. Nemethy 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 


A lthough it's school vacation, 
teacher Bob Townsend is up 
early this February morning 
and headed down to the ga- 
bled white Glover elementary schoob 
as usual. But this time he 7 s got on a 
ski hat. Townsend, a stocky man with 
a moustache, is trip leader for the an- 
nual house-to-house ski tour put on by 
Glover 7 s Bill Koch Youth Ski League. 

Actually, heTl be the trip follower, 
sińce heTl spend most of the day trying 
to keep up with a dozen rambunctious 
youngsters ranging in age from 7 to 13. 

A math and science teacher, Town¬ 
send is also director of the local Koch 
League, pronounced "coke," and 
named after the Vermont nordic skier 
who in 1976 became the only Ameri¬ 
can ever to win an Olympic cross- 
country skiing medal. Bill Koch 7 s sil- 


A Koch League skier negotiates the 
course at last year's regional 
races at Yermont Academy. 


ver medal in the 30-kilometer race m- 
spired many people, young and old, to 
take up the sport, and he lent his name 
to the nationwide grassroots organi- 
zation that for morę than a decade has 
been introducing kids to nordic skiing. 
The Koch League has been particularly 
successful in Vermont. Despite its 
smali population, the Green Mountain 
State has nearly 20 local Koch groups 
— the most of any State in the country. 

The Koch program in Glover serves 
several neighboring communities and 
is run out of the elementary school, 
the corridor of which is lined with 50 
pairs of skis donated or gotten, says 
Townsend, "by hook or crook." After 
Hxing up a couple of youngsters with 
eąuipment from the racks, he drives 
off to rendezvous at the home and ma¬ 
pie sugaring shack of Buck and Betsy 
Shelton to begin the tour. 

The Sheltons, avid skiers who once 
ran a ski-touring center in Stowe, 
started the Koch League in Glover 


back in 1979 "just to share our per- 
sonal love of skiing/ 7 explains Betsy. 
They 7 re still involved, but now as par- 
ents: The Sheltons 7 two children, Hat- 
tie, 10, and Addison, 7, are in the 
program and along for the tour. 

Addison, the youngest skier in 
Townsend 7 s group this day, is a tow- 
headed bundle of energy, minus two 
front teeth, and an example of what 
the Koch League is all about. With two 
years of skiing already under his belt, 
he plunges fearlessly down the snow- 
covered driveway to the trail, as fa- 
miliar with the ungainly eąuipment 
on his feet as most boys are with a sled 
or bali glove. 

This part of northern Vermont is a 
sparsely populated mix of forests, 
fields and lakes — perfect terrain for 
ski touring. The entourage winds up, 
down, and across it, using snowmobile 
trails, pastures, front and back yards. 

"The main thing I like about the 
league is that it 7 s a family participa- 
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The go ais 
are fun, 

self-confidence, 
and an 

introduction to 
a sport that 
can be enjoyed 
for a lifetime - 
just what 
Bill Koch had 
in mind 
when he lent 
his name to 
the program. 


tion sport/ 7 says Townsend while 
lined up on a hilltop waiting his tum 
to descend. "A family can ski with 
kids from 6 up to teenagers. It's the 
kind of thing we can all do together." 

Addison Shelton skis down the hill, 
hits a bump in the trail and seems to 
pop straight up in the air like a jack- 
in-the-box. He collapses, sprawled in 
the snów. Townsend, following 
closely behind, swerves to avoid him, 
but as he swings wide the youngster 7 s 
ski jams right through the basket of 
Townsend 7 s ski pole. Addison is un- 
fazed by the fali, but it takes several 
bemused minutes to untangle his 
eąuipment from Townsend 7 s. 

After a wild dash down a pasture 
with a tricky brook-crossing at the 
bottom, the group makes a pit stop for 
soda and juice, then is off again, Cross¬ 
ing frozen Shadow Lakę, whose cedar- 
lined shores are dotted with white 
summer camps with green shutters. 
Up a hill at the end of the lakę and 
past a duck pond is Townsend 7 s old 
farm house, where the tour breaks for 
lunch. 

The Glover caravan, which will con- 
tinue visiting homes into the after- 
noon and finish back at the Sheltons 7 , 
is just one example of how the Bill 
Koch Ski League puts kids on skis. 
Every week during winter, weather 
permitting, the state 7 s 17 Koch League 
clubs have games, tours, races, even 
ski jumping. Along the way, they 
teach self-confidence, and kids learn a 
sport that is not only tailor-made for 
the Green Mountain State, but well 
suited for a lifetime of healthy exer- 
cise. 

This is exactly what Bill Koch 
wanted when he was asked to lend his 
name to the program. 

"My biggest concern was that it be 
Iow key and fun, and provide a nice 
entry into the sport for kids," says 
Koch, 35, who now lives in Oregon. 
He knows all about what it's like 
when people are willing to share their 
love and knowledge of cross-country 
skiing with a kid. Growing up around 
Brattleboro, he had a succession of 
mentors, especially Vermont Olym- 
pian Bob Gray, who helped guide him 
to the heights of international com- 
petition. He wanted other kids to have 
the same chances and experiences. 

"During the winter time, most kids 
stay indoors and watch TV and veg 
out, and a lot of kids can't afford alpine 
skiing. I think cross-country skiing is 
the best thing you can do in winter/ 7 


says Koch, who annually attends sev- 
eral league meets around the U.S. 

The program begins with the "Lol- 
lipop" level, children 7 years old or 
younger, and goes all the way up to 
youngsters age 13. There are several 
low-key district meets around Ver- 
mont that bring clubs together, and 
then a regional meet at the end of the 
season that provides kids with a 
chance for some serious competition. 

But never too serious. An events cal- 
endar on Townsend 7 s refrigerator says: 
"Parents and coaches remember, BKSL 
is a family-oriented sport. Ski with 
your children, but let them race. 77 At 
the bottom is the motto: "We ski to 
have fun. 77 

It 7 s obvious from watching kids on 
the Glover tour that fun is a key in- 
gredient. There is no pressure to leam 
a skill, win a race, or be the best. Kids 
on the tour, like Lisa and Bryan Bu¬ 
chanan, say they never really think 
about why they like to ski. They 7 re 
just out enjoying themselves and the 
sport, and the learning comes auto- 
matically. 

77 7 It 7 s simply time on skis/ I tell 
people/ 7 says Townsend, munching on 
a sandwich in his kitchen. 77 7 Don 7 t 
worry about anything else. 7 It 7 s not 
like Little League. You get a lot of pos- 
itive support from everybody. Every- 
body supports everybody else 7 s kids, 
everybody cheers each other. It 7 s really 
good that way. 77 

Though fickle snów conditions have 
cut participation in some areas in re- 
cent years, there are Koch clubs all 
over the State, from Bennington, Put- 
ney, Brattleboro and Saxtons River in 
the south to the Rutland, Montpelier 
and Burlington areas, and Craftsbury, 
Newport, Lyndonville and St. Albans 
at the top of Vermont. 

Setting up a club is simple. The pro¬ 
gram is run through the U.S. Ski As- 
sociation. To start, you only need to 
register with USSA, collect $10 per 
participant, find a place to ski, and 
then provide large doses of indefatig- 
able volunteer spirit, essential when 
you have to get up early on weekends 
to set ski tracks or stand around shiv- 
ering as you direct munchkins on skis 
in "Sharks and Minnows." 

This is one of the games that Judy 
Larson plays at the Saturday aftemoon 
Koch League sessions she runs for chil¬ 
dren from the Middlebury area. Two 
children are chosen to be sharks. The 
rest are minnows who have to cross 
the shark-patrolled zonę without get- 










Mary Osgood helps a young skier at a Koch League gatheńng iti Putney. 


ting tagged. 'The kids discover how to 
ski without really trying," she says. 

"Suddenly they're maneuvering on 
skis and they're not thinking about it. 
It's wonderful," says Larson, 31, who 
used to race for Middlebury Union 
High School and now races around 
with tots at the Rikert Ski Touring 
Center at Middlebury College's Bread 
Loaf Campus. She considers the time 
well-spent. 

"I have a lot of enthusiasm about 
skiing and I just want kids to get the 
same enthusiasm/' she says. 

The key to all of this is the core of 
ever-changing volunteers who run the 
clubs, which tend to vary depending 
on the interests of the organizers, says 
Dave Stewart, director of the Bread 
Loaf club. 

"The shape it takes is pretty much 
up to the individuals," he says. Some 
clubs have basie, learn-to-ski pro- 
grams, others lean morę toward racing. 
Some are run by parents, others are run 
by ski-touring centers or involve rac- 
ers like Chris and Mary Osgood of Put¬ 
ney and former U.S. team member 
Peter Davis of Underhill and his wife, 


Nancy. Former Olympian and U.S. 
coach Mikę Gallagher, whose sons are 
Koch skiers, is a familiar face at Koch 
League events. Not surprisingly, Ver- 
mont's clubs have produced some top 
U.S. skiers, such as Leslie Thompson 
of Stowe and Kristin and Kerry Petty 
of Townshend, who got their ski legs 
in the Koch League. 

Before one of the twice-weekly Koch 
ski tours at Bread Loaf, Larson is show- 
ing a visitor a video of kids going over 
a jump on Moose Hill. Nine-year-old 
Levi Doria of Ripton watches while he 
waits to go out for the after-school ses¬ 
sion. He has already been skiing once 
today with his school class. 

"I just like to ski," admits Doria, 
who is freckled and brown-eyed and 
brightly dressed in a blue fleece top, 
blue pants, red gloves, and an over- 
sized hat that is almost down over his 
eyes. Looking at the video, Doria sud¬ 
denly grimaces. A moment later, it's 
obvious why: the image on the screen 
is of him taking a spectacular tumbie 
in the snów. 

Outside the touring center, Battell 
Mountain is shimmering in the sun- 
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Enthusiasm and energy propel a young racer uphill. 


shine, capped with a frosting of white. 
Doria joins seven other kids from age 
9 to 13 in the center's freshly snow- 
covered field, warming up for their ski. 
But there's a problem: Rikert instruc- 
tor Jim Benson, today's leader, can't 
find his skis. He goes back into the 
touring center, then comes out again 
looking baffled. From the way the kids 
razz him, he realizes he's been had: 
They have hidden his skis. 

"Boy, what got into you guys? Did 
you have a rough week at school?" he 
says good-naturedly. Helping Benson 
is tali, blonde-haired Julie Powers, a 
Koch League alumna who started 
when she was in the fifth grade in 
Comwall. 

Each trip, Benson says, he tries to 
throw in a terrain feature — like 
jumps, bumps, or snowdrifts — that 
can teach something. 

Although creating young racers is 
not the prime goal of the league, every 
year Yermont, Maine, New Hamp- 


shire and Massachusetts hołd a re- 
gional festival in late winter to give 
the best skiers a chance to compete 
against each other. The districts in 
each State can send six boys and girls 
to the weekend event, which was held 
at Vermont Academy in Saxtons River 
last year and drew morę than 300 par- 
ticipants. Thanks to record-breaking 
warm weather, it took a heroic effort 
by Vermont Academy ski program di- 
rector Shamus Dały and a core of vol- 
unteers to salvage the races and ski 
jumping. The job reąuired a brigade of 
dump trucks and front-end loaders, 
but the soggy snów didn't dampen 
what traditionally is a boisterous end- 
of-season celebration. 

"The first festival I went to," recalls 
Townsend, "there were over 300 kids 
having a grand snowball fight. No one 
was getting hurt; these kids were just 
having a good time." 

The trucked-in snów didn't bother 
the ski jumpers who competed Sat- 


urday, all 45 of them, some as young 
as 9 or 10. Clad in loaned neon pink 
jumping suits and yellow helmets pro- 
vided by the Koch clubs, they took 
tums plunging off the wooden 15- 
meter jump, flying into the fog and 
mist that rosę off the cold snów into 
the balmy air. 

To the uninitiated and, especially, 
to the adult mind, ski jumping is an 
obscure and terrifying sport. But that's 
not the way 11-year-old Troy Hanson 
of Guilford looks at it. 

"It's fun to be in the air," said Han¬ 
son, who was sitting with his coach, 
Dana Zelenakas; his mom, Lynn To- 
bey ; and a bunch of other jumpers 
from the Koch club in Brattleboro dur- 
ing the awards ceremony after the 
jumping competition. 

Tobey said she wasn't concemed 
about the dangers. 

"I think it's great. I don't worry 
about it at all," she said, adding that 
Zelenakas's coaching skills had a lot 
to do with her confidence. Zelenakas 
has spent 36 of his 43 years involved 
with ski jumping, and competed for 
the U.S. in the 1972 Olympics in Sap¬ 
poro, Japan. Today he carries on his 
love of the sport by coaching a dozen 
kids ages 7 to 13 through the Brattle¬ 
boro Outing Club — where Bill Koch 
also got his start as a jumper. 

Zelenakas begins the youngsters on 
alpine skis and slowly works them up 
to larger jumps, longer skis, and then 
their first try on the big jump at Brat- 
tleboro's Harris Hill. 

"I started just like these guys," he 
says, looking with pride at the kids 
around the table. 

Zelenakas says kids pick up jumping 
fairly easily. "Kids are really resilient. 
If one of us adults would fali like they 
fali," he says with a smile, shaking his 
head, "they twist up like pretzels." 

"Some jumps are scary," admits 10- 
year-old Jesse Amidon, whose sąuare 
face, topped with blond hair, has a 
thoughtful look and whose body is 
clad in a day-glo pink jumping suit and 
high-topped white ski boots. Asked if 
he's ever taken a spili, he says cas- 
ually, "Yeah, a few times." 

His mother, Sherry, chimes in to re- 
call some of those falls, but says they 
don't bother her. What's hardest about 
jumping, she says with a laugh, is tak- 
ing her son to practices and all over 
New England for competitions. "It re- 
ąuires lots of dedication and true Yer¬ 
mont spirit," she says. 

Zelenakas agrees: "We're competing 
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against a lot of sports that are a lot 
easier." He mentions soccer, basket¬ 
ball, and, of course, TV. 

But if the Koch Ski League reąuires 
time and effort, you won't Hnd anyone 
at the festival who doesn't think it's 
worthwhile. Chip Woodbury, a jump¬ 
ing coach from New Hampshire, re- 
flected on the value of what he 
teaches: 

"With ski jumping, the kids have to 
rely on their own abilities and 
strengths. They don't have any mom 
to grab ahold of, no teammates around. 

"It teaches them about them- 
selves," he says. 

In keeping with the Koch League 
philosophy, every jumper this Satur- 
day gets an award recognizing his ac- 
complishments. Jesse Amidon is 
called up for an honorable mention 
and a purple ribbon. His buddy Troy 


Hanson wins third place and a medal. 
Nine-year-old Bernard Rusów of New- 
fane, who's also at the table, wins a 
second place medal in nordic com- 
bined (jumping and skiing). Pride is 
written all over their young smiling 
faces. 

"There's just something the kids get 
from it that is so thrilling. It gives 
them a sense of high self-esteem/ / says 
Bernarda mom, Barbara. 

In the cheers that kids offer their 
fellow teammates and medal winners, 
and the sense of camaraderie that pre- 
vails at the festival, Koch League 
skiers show that perhaps they have 
picked up some lessons about sports- 
manship, dedication, and maybe even 
about life itself. oOr* 


Free-lance writer Andrew Nemethy lives 
and skis in Adam ant. 
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For information on the Bill Koch 
Youth Ski League , contact the U.S. 
Ski Association, P.O. Box 100, 
Park City , Utah 84060 , (801) 649- 
9090. 


Betsy Shelton, left; Bob Townsend, and Koch skiers 
from northeastem Vermont at last year's 
regional championships. 























L et's hear it for the in- 
credible variety of ski 
touring in Vermont! 

One day you find 
yourself shuffling 
through a white-on-white-on- 
grey landscape as a heavy snow- 
storm sifts through a high-alti- 
tude birch forest. The next day is 
elear and sunny under a deep blue 
sky, and you can ski for miles 
over wooded hills and farmland. 
Or you may decide that resort 
skiing appeals to you and opt for 
a day of gliding along the 
groomed trails of one of Ver- 
mont's nearly 50 ski-touring cen- 
ters. If it's solitude you want, a 
custom-designed ski hike on un- 
plowed back roads or little-used 
snowmobile trails can occupy 
you for hours upon hours. 

We don't pretend that these 10 
tours are the best in the State; 
when it comes to ski touring, 
Vermont is fabulously rich. But 
they are among the best, and in- 
clude some of the favorites of the 
Vermont Life Staff. Some of these 
trails are very challenging, others 
merely beautiful. Caution is rec- 
ommended: keep an eye on the 
weather, tell friends where you're 
going and leave plenty of time for 
the trip out. A night in the woods 
at 20 below — or even 20 above 
— isn't fun. 

(continued on page 63) 


Hazen's Notch Touring Center, Montgomery; Jerry LeBlon 

















onthe 

Rails 

Aboard 
Amtrak's 
Montrealer 
As It Rolls 
Through 
History 

By Terry Pindell 
Illustiated by Kathleen Kolb 


s 


ettling into my sleeping compartment as 
Amtrak's Montrealer pulls out of Montreal, 
bound for Washington, I notę with satisfac- 
tion that the air conditioning works, the hot 
water in my sink is hot, the upholstery on 
my seat is crisp and clean, and the blue cur- 
tains and carpeting in the corridor are not threadbare. The 
attendant brings me a smali bottle of winę and a basket 
of snacks. I comment to him that so far the train is not 
living up to its reputation. He laughs, "After 150 years, 
don't you think we ought to be getting it right?" 

The joke we shared refers to the fact that things have 
not always gone smoothly on the north-south linę through 
the heart of Vermont, especially in the days before Amtrak. 
In a perverse way, that's part of the appeal of the overnight 
international route that has maddened Vermonters for 130 
years, yet which stubbornly refuses to die. 

On my autumn Montrealer run the train crosses the 
magnificent upper Lakę Champlain bays where fishermen 
and folks aboard pleasure craft wave and whoop as we pass. 
In the Pub Car, Service Chief James Jackson asks, "Does 
anyone here speak French?" It's Jackson's first run on the 
Montrealer, and he wants to get off to a good start with 
his international passengers by making announcements 
bilingually. He's in luck, because, in addition to folks from 
Spain, Hawaii, Barbados, Ireland and Jordan, two young 
men from France are seated in the car. So far they are 
amused and delighted by their first ride on an American 
train. Today the train also carries a baggage car, two sleep- 
ers and four coaches. But it is the Pub Car, its party at- 
mosphere, and the route's ąuirky history that make the 
Montrealer its own institution. 

In the old raił town of St. Albans there is a 45-minute 
stop (built into the Schedule), during which the customs 
people board. After customs and a ąuick Amtrak tray din- 
ner, we arrive on time at 8:30 p.m. in Essex Junction. This 
is the stop for Burlington as well as a major landmark in 
the history of Yermont railroading and a symbol of its 


cussedness. 

During the 1840s, two Vermont railroads were con- 
ceived, and out of their rivalry grew the raił landscape that 
dominates the region today. Charles Paine launched the 
Vermont Central Railroad as the central link in a Boston- 
Montreal route. The linę was to begin near Burlington, 
proceed up the Winooski River and southeast through 
Northfield for a connection with a linę from Boston at 
White River Junction. Paine was undeterred by the con- 
cerns of citizens in Montpelier, which was bypassed (via 
Montpelier Junction) in favor of Northfield, where he 
owned a woolen mili and large tracts of land. The first 
train from Boston arrived in Burlington on New Year's 
Eve, 1849, and a ceremoniał mixing of Boston salt water 
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There is nothing 
like snuggling down 
between the sheets 
of a bed in a sleeping car. 


with Lakę Champlain fresh water was marred by the torch- 
light protests of Montpelier investors. 

Meanwhile, the Rutland Railroad was chartered by men 
with a vision of a Boston-Montreal route running through 
Bellows Falls and Rutland and north to Burlington. The 
key point of contention was the connection at Burlington 
with a third new road, John SmitlTs Vermont and Canada, 
for the link to Montreal. In order to cement his monopoly 
on through-traffic and shut the Rutland out of the action, 
Paine and his associates in the Vermont and Canada con- 
ceived the infamous routing of the combined linę through 
a place they named Essex Junction, several miles northeast 
of Burlington. There the Canada route connected with the 
Vermont Central, relegating Rutland riders and Burlington 
residents to an inconvenient spur connection to get from 
the city to the main linę. Thus Vermont's premier railway 
directly served neither its Capital nor its largest city. 
















Essex Junction achieved notoricty in the early days of 
railroading as a forlorn place where stranded travelers 
waited hours for connections that never arrived. Edward 
Phelps, Vermont attorncy and U.S. envoy to England under 
Grover Cleveland, once rode the shuttle out from Bur¬ 
lington, waited in the lonely waiting room for hours, 
boarded what he thought to be the main linę train for 
Boston and shortly recognized the lakeshore of Burlington 
hc had recently left behind. He penncd 'The Lay of the 
Lost Travelcr" to commemorate his frustration. The key 
lines were: 

. . . / hope in heli 

Their souls may dwell 

Who first invented Essex Junction. 

Essex Junction today is actually a cheery place whose 
red clapboard station is the gateway to the scenie run up 


the Winooski Valley, where travelers are treated to the 
sight of the top of 4,000-foot Camers Hump glowing with 
the red-gold light of the sunset as if lit from within. 

Hospitality hour is now swinging along in the Pub Car 
with half-price drinks and pretzel and cracker snacks. 
Chief Jackson has just finished checking his manifest and 
is pleased. We're carrying morę than 300 today, the most 
sińce the reinstatement of the run two years ago. 

Though trains are unąuestionably our safest modę of 
travel, accidents still happen. In 1984, near Williston, flood 
waters washed out a culvert and the surrounding earth 
embankment, leaving a 50-foot stretch of rails suspended 
without support above the surging waters. Through the 
continuing rainstorm the northbound Montrealer ca- 
reened into the gap at 59 m.p.h. and crashed in a terrible 
snarl of twisted Steel and mud that prompted Vermont's 
biggest rescue effort ever [VL, Winter 1984]. 

A road had to be hurriedly built through the woods, the 
stream diverted and a 125-ton crane brought in to lift cars 
and free survivors. Five persons died, 137 were injured. 
Deaths would have been much higher if Vermont rescue 
services had been anything less than heroic. 

In the latter 19th century, raił accidents were a scourge 
across the country. With its plethora of rivers and gorges, 
Vermont was particularly prone to the infamous bridge 
disasters that eventually led to federal safety regulations. 
A bizarre accident occurred along this route in 1867, partly 
as a result of the fierce competition between the Vermont 
Central and the Rutland. Live cinders from a passing 
freight set the Harlow Bridge in Northfield afire and it 
burned completely. Desperate to avoid losses in its com¬ 
petition with the Rutland, the railroad continued to run 
passenger trains to the bridgehead at both ends, and pas- 
sengers crossed by a suspension footbridge while recon- 
struction proceeded. 

Engineer Francis Abbott ran work trains to the abutment 
eight times a day from Northfield, simply backing to the 
lip and dumping construction materiał over the edge. Re- 
turning with a crew of workmen after lunch on December 
11, Abbott had seven men crowded into the cab as he 
backed toward the bridge. Eighty morę were in the two 
passenger cars leading the little train. Abbott carried on a 
lively conversation with those in the engine as his train 
picked up speed to 20 m.p.h. over a stretch normally lim- 
ited to 10 in those days of primeval railroading. 

Rounding the curve before the bridge, terrified riders in 
the passenger car saw the chasm approaching and felt the 
train continue to accelerate. Two struggled with the hand 
brake while others frantically waved and shouted at Ab¬ 
bott. But Abbott proceeded, oblivious, until someone 
threw a stick of wood in the cab window and hit him in 
the face. Now workmen desperately smashed Windows of 
the passenger car to leap to safety. Abbott finally reversed 
the engine and jumped himself, with the passenger car just 
a few feet from the lip of the ravine. But the force of the 
reversal broke the coupling and the car plunged over, carry¬ 
ing scores of men into the gorge. 

Abbott climbed back aboard his engine and spęd to 
Northfield for help. When he returned, chains and ropes 
were lowered and attached to the smashed and burning 
car in an attempt to raise it and save some of those pinned 
under it who were being roasted alive. Halfway up, flames 
burned through some of the ropes and the car fell back 

(continued on page 70) 
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Afterthe 

Storm 

When the Weather Recreates the World 

A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


The snów had begun in the gloaming, 
and busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
with a silence deep and white. 

James Russell Lowell, 1849 

nowstorms — heavy, 
old-fashioned snow- 
storms — fulfill every 
aspect of James Russell Lowells 
19th century vision: they silence 
and blanket the world, leaińng it 
changed and, in a paradoxical way, 
renewed. We dread and look for- 
ward to them at the same time. 

After the snów has fallen, every- 
thing seems fresher: the cold, clean 
air, the brightened countryside, the 
new light on house and outbuild- 
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Plymouth, George F. Neary 



















South Londonderry, Dolly Magnaghi 



Bethel, Alan L. Graham 


ings — many of which now have 
to be dug out and shoveled off. A 
heauy snowstorm is often followed 
by a clearing sky and bone-cracking 
cold, just the kind of weather that 
sets the ice on ponds and lakes. 
Then the fishing shanties begin to 
appear on the ice in promising 
spots. 

C old weather is the great so- 
cial leoeler. As the school 
bus tnakes its early morning 
rounds, the kids from big houses 
and the kids from little houses look 
about the same under seueral layers 
of coats and sweaters. Eoeryone 
worries about overtaxed heating 
Systems and snowy highways: get- 
ting there and staying warm are 
simple concerns, but they are uni- 
versal at this time of year. Snow- 
storms send Vermonters scurrying 
to the market to get enough milk 
and groceries so they won't have to 
go out should the drifts get really 
deep. There's a sense of dramatic 
anticipation before a storm; then 
we just sit back and watch it hap- 
pen, keeping wood and kerosene 
handy in case the power goes off. 
Afterward there's a sense of discou- 
ery as we open the door, push the 
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new accumulation aside, and ven- 
ture out. The great reward of 
snowstorms is snów, the renewer. 
But we almost never recognize it as 
a gift until the storm has passed, 
the clouds are gone, and the sky, 
bluer than it will be for the rest of 
the year, brings a crystalline light 
to oillage and countryside alike. 

The world has been resurfaced, 
brightened. And winter is not so 
bad, after all. —T.K.S 



Bueli/s Gore (Route 17 ), Alan L. Graham 
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Echo Lakę, Tyson; Georce F. Neary Oyerleaf: East Corjnth, Alden Pellett 
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En Pointę in 
Wolcott! 

Dancing Is Serious Business 
In One of Vermont's Smallest Towns 


By Joyce Slayton Mitchell 

June Gorton does not waste words. 

"Now, class is starting and what do we not do? Talk! . . . shhhhhhhhh! 

"And 1,2 ... 

"Kelly lean back. 

"Casey move over. 

"Hand inside the knee! 

"And stretch . . . 

"and stretch . . . 

"Jessica, use your hand, way up!" 

Gorton is all business. No funny stuff here. The young dancers from Wolcott, 
Craftsbury, Hyde Park, Stowe, Johnson, Morrisville, Greensboro and Hardwick 
come to the Wolcott Town Hall to learn ballet. Watching from the doorway are 
mothers in ski jackets, holding their babies; 
a few younger siblings look on with envy. 

A father arrives early and sits down to 
watch. Bronwyn Potter drives down from 
Greensboro to accompany the class on the 
piano. 

Wolcott does not have a long history as a 
center of dance. It is a tiny, plain village on 
Route 15 between Morrisville and Hard¬ 
wick probably best known these days for 
Buck's, the local furniture storę. In the 
1940s fiddler Crazy Chase used to play the 
Saturday night dances here — dances to 
which no parents would let their daughters 
go, where the beer-drinking men crowded 
both sides of the smoke-filled hall while 
Chase called the dances and played his vi- 
olin behind his back. 

Gorton, ballerina, soloist, and choreog- 
rapher, has brought dramatic changes to the 
old town hall. Portable mirrors linę the 
worn dance floor and a ballet bar competes 




Photographed by 

Barbara Leslie 
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with the basketball hoops. The square dance 
master has been replaced by the very proper 
mistress of ballet. 

She and her husband, Robert, came to 
Wolcott from New York City in 1972. June 
(professionally known as June Graham] had 
distinguished ballet credentials: She had 
studied with George Balanchine, toured 
with his American Ballet Company, danced 
in Broadway musicals, and assisted Jerome 
Robbins in many productions, including the 
London stage and the Hollywood movie pro- 
duction of the King and I. She choreo- 
graphed the Don Ameche Show and many 
other TV shows in the United States and in 
Italy. 


By 1980, no longer able to endure life 
without ballet, she started the Wolcott 
Children's Ballet Company to provide a 
dance and theatre opportunity for young 
Vermonters. 

At 74 years old, the director has always 
danced right along with her students. Un- 
like most ballet companies, she begins with 
floor work before students move to the bar. 
She emphasizes exercises that promote 
good extension of the legs: "One of the most 
important parts of ballet is your extension 
— you must have extension to dance. Do it 
over and over every two hours at home. 
Read a book and sit there until you've got 
it." 


JT) eflected in the mir- 
l\rors at the Wolcott 
Town Hall, ]une Gorton 
leads the young dancers 
of the Wolcott Childrens 
Ballet. Opposite page, 
Gorton, whose love of 
ballet has inspired a new 
generation. 
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D ancers train 

through the winter: 
left, Theresa McCarty, 
Jennifer Hart and Juliette 
Hancock await their 
turns during rehearsal; 
top, Jessica Stuckert 
dances for June Gorton; 
right, dancing on the 
basketball court; above, 
Stuckert and Abigail 
Waring rehearse in prep- 
aration for the spring 
performance. 
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"Abigail, you should have practiced at 
home." 

"I did!" 

"'Not enough." 

After the floor work, students go to the 
bar: 

"First position . . . heels together." 

And second, and third. 

"Fourth, hips forward, forward reach. 

"Sabrina, don't bend your knees, both 
knees straight. 


"Fifth position; Nicole, keep your shoul- 
ders down." 

The advanced class is even morę rigorous: 

"Jessica, Nadine, you've got to work 
twice as hard as you are, otherwise you'11 
go right back to the other class. You're not 
working hard enough!" 

Students of dance and theatre must start 
young; they begin here at 7 years old. Each 
pays $3 a class ; some receive scholarships. 
From October through August there are 
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three classes a weck for beginners and ad- 
vanced dancers, with two morc rehearsals a 
weck from November until thc May pro- 
ductions. There are seven performances, all 
at Johnson State College's Dibden Center, 
put on for 2,500 school children bused in 
for the occasion. Gorton crcates each ac- 
cording to the talent she has to work with: 
the dance, voice and acting abilities of the 
young people in her class. 

The dircctor is delighted and proud that 


T he performance 
nears: left, ]ennifer 
Hart tries the Dibden 
Center's stage on for 
size; bottom, students 
take a break outside the 
town hall as spring 
comes to Wolcott; below, 
Maggie Shader and 
Theresa McCarty prepare 
for their appearances on 
stage at Johnson. 
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her serious students go on to earn dance 
scholarships at the most prestigious board- 
ing schools. Other students car-pool to the 
Junior Company of the Vermont Ballet The- 
atre in Burlington. Far from the urban 
world, June Gorton has inspired her dancers 
to accept the discipline and learn to love the 
hard work of theatre and dance. 

• 

Postscript: Last fali fune Gorton suffered 
a cerebral hemorrhage that left her hospi- 
talized and partially paralyzed. Her stu¬ 
dents and their parents, though stunned, 
were determined to continue what she had 
started. They formed a board of directors 
and have hired three instructors of dance. 


“The reason we’re committed, ” said Rita 
McCarty, a parent, “is that our girls love to 
dance. The love of dance has been instilled 
by fune. IVs also a community effort, and 
we just wanted to do something for fune. 

. . . this is the one thing that would really 
do something for her.” 

Anyone wishing to contribute assistance 
of any form to keep the Wolcott Children’s 
Ballet dancing should contact Carrie Page, 
(802) 888-7781. 


Free-lance writer Joyce Slayton Mitchell was 
born and raised in Hard wiek, and lives in New 
York City and Hardwick. Barbara Leslie is a free- 
lance photographer from Burlington. 
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T) csult of a hard 
A.\winter's work, the 
performance of La Bou- 
tique Fantastique: 
clockwise from below, 
left, Holdre Rogers and 
Lacey Hunt show their 
excitement backstage as 
the show begins; Juliette 
Hancock leaps; and dan- 
cers acknowledge a 
standing ooation. Below , 
]une Gorton, the ballefs 
determined guiding 
light, during a rehearsal. 
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wiek Estey finds it can be 
tough to locate volunteer 
firemen to fight daytime, 
weekday fires. Says Estey: 
"I don't kttow what these 
smali towns will do." 





















Who’11 

\folunteer? 



Checking the 
Smoke Indicators 
At Our Volunteer 
Fire Departments 


By Christopher A. Bohjalian 
Photographed by Owen Stayner 


T he village of Starksboro sits 20 
miles southeast of Burlington, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the sorts of 
hills that make the days very short 
in December. It has 24 active, well-trained fire- 
fighters in its volunteer company, but Chief 
Fenwick Estey says he's lucky if he has five 
men available in the middle of the day. 

Chief David 0'Dell of the Pownal Fire Pro- 
tective Association has a 22-man roster, but 
admits, 'Tve been averaging seven or eight 
people on an initial cali these days." 

And the Charlotte Volunteer Fire Depart¬ 
ment, which in 1985 was ranked among the 
nation's top 25 companies [VL, Spring 1988], 
recently resorted to a recruitment ad in the 
local Charlotte News to find new volunteers. 
"And we'll need to advertise for members 
again very shortly," says Captain Linda Foote, 
who has witnessed fire department member- 
ship fali from 25 to 18. 

Firefighting in Vermont is changing, a result 
of the state's changing demographics and work 
force, new firefighting technologies, and what 
many chiefs fear is — according to Linda Foote 
— "an end to volunteerism." Some of these 
changes are positive, some of them are nega- 
tive, but all of them are conspiring to make a 
hard job harder. 

Vermont's firefighting capabilities revolve 
around a core of 7,000 firemen and (increas- 


M 
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ingly) women, approximately 6,700 of whom 
are volunteers. Of the state's 242 fire compa¬ 
nies, 230 of them are volunteer groups, and 12 
are staffed by paid "career" men. There is no 
faster way to anger most of Vermont's fire- 
fighters than to refer to these career men as 
"professionals." Explains David Marchegiani, 
who has been both the chief of the Readsboro 
Volunteer Fire Company and a career man 
with the Burlington force, 'There's no differ- 
ence between a career firefighter and a vol- 
unteer. The objectives are the same, and so are 
the dangers." 

And so, to a large extent, is the training. A 
volunteer firefighter in Vermont usually be- 
gins his training with a 72-hour course with 
the Vermont Fire Service Training Council; he 
will supplement that with 
anywhere from 75 to 100 
hours of drills, meetings, and 
maintenance each year, plus 
a series of one- and two-day 
courses at the state's Re- 
gional Fire Schools, studying 
such topics as "Building 
Search and Rescue" or "Fire¬ 
fighter Safety and Survival." 

Volunteer firefighting has 
a long and distinguished tra- 
dition in Vermont: the Ver- 
mont State Firefighters' 
Association celebrated its 
centennial in 1989, but there 
are many companies across 
the State that have provided continuous service 
to their communities for well over a century. 
Almost every town in Vermont has its own 
fire company, and many of those companies 
have their own ladies' auxiliaries. 

Without ąuestion, however, that tradition is 
now approaching a new era, an era in which 
volunteers will be harder to find, harder to 
keep, and often less available. On the other 
hand, it will also be an era in which new eąuip- 
ment and improved training will help make it 
easier for those volunteers who do sign up to 
fight fires. Whether the benefits of new tech- 
nologies will offset manpower shortages is un- 
clear, but fire chiefs statewide have come to 
realize that as Vermont towns change, so do 
their fire companies. 

There are two demographic trends now af- 


Changing life- 
styles, new 
technology, and 
training demands 
are changing 
volunteer 
firefighting. 


fecting volunteer fire companies in towns 
across the State: the first is the national trend 
toward two-career couples — families in which 
both parents work, with the result that both 
have less time for volunteer efforts. The second 
is a trend morę specific to Vermont: the end 
of the smali, self-contained village in which 
everyone worked or farmed within five min- 
utes of their home. 

This first trend makes it morę difficult to 
find firefighters; the second makes it morę dif¬ 
ficult to find firefighters who are available 
when there's a fire. 

Rene LaRouche, who is both president of the 
Vermont State Firefighters' Association and 
chief of the Barre Town company, has watched 
with discomfort as demographics have 
changed the dynamics of firefighting across the 
State. He says that right now Vermont doesn't 
have fewer volunteer firefighters than in past 
years, but they're becoming harder to find. 
Moreover — and perhaps morę importantly — 
the volunteers who do sign on have less time 
to contribute. 

"It varies across the State, but some towns 
are having a very hard time recruiting people," 
LaRouche says. "Everyone's lifestyle has 
changed. Very often, both members of the fam- 
ily have to work full-time. And sometimes, 
exactly the sort of fellow who in the past would 
have joined up is now carrying two jobs." 

The towns that are experiencing the greatest 
difficulties are those that have become bed- 
room communities for larger cities. In other 
words, suburbs. 

Charlotte is an excellent example. Located 
only 10 miles south of Burlington, it is filled 
with families of high-powered commuters 
driving every day into Vermont's largest city. 
According to Captain Foote, they're doctors 
and lawyers and business executives who be- 
lieve their careers prohibit them from making 
the time commitment necessary to sign on 
with the fire company. 

"We had 860 total man-hours of fire and 
heavy rescue training last year," Foote says, 
"and it really scares people around here when 
they realize how much time is expected of 
them." 

Foote agrees with LaRouche that the two- 
income family has madę it morę difficult to 
find yolunteers. "We have young people in this 
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town building $400,000 homes, and so both 
husband and wife have to work to pay the 
mortgage," she continues. 

Foote herself manages to juggle firefighting 
and a career coordinating medical services for 
Vermont's Corrections Department. Her hus¬ 
band, Jonathan, also finds the time to fight fires 
and make a living. He is both a farmer and the 
town's fire chief. The pair personify the vol- 
unteer ethos that once permeated Vermont's 
towns and villages. 

Starksboro, a town southeast of Charlotte 
but still close enough to Burlington to have 
grown into a "bedroom community" of sorts, 
has not had serious trouble recruiting new 
members. Instead, its fire chief worries that the 
members he has won't be there when he needs 
them most. 

"Some of our people work at companies like 
General Electric (in Burlington) or Simmonds 
Precision (in Vergennes)," Chief Estey ex- 
plains, "so we can't expect a two-minute re- 
sponse from them in the middle of the day." 
Realistically, he believes he can count on an 
immediate response from five of his firefight- 
ers if a fire occurs on a Tuesday or Wednesday 
aftemoon. The rest of his company is any- 
where from 15 to 30 miles away. 

This problem is certainly not uniąue to 
Starksboro. It is an issue 
confronting any of Ver- 
mont's dozens of chang- 
ing rural communities. 

"Daytime coverage is 
the biggest problem for 
firefighters in Vermont 
right now," says Reads- 
boro's Marchegiani. 

"There are just so many 
people working out of 
town." 

Estey, along with 
many of Vermont's fire 
chiefs, doesn't see a so- 
lution. "The problem is 
going to get worse, and I 
don't know what these 
smali towns will do," he 
says. "Obviously, they can't afford a full-time 
company." 

It is interesting to compare a village like 
Starksboro with a village like Readsboro. Iso- 
lated on the Deerfield River on Vermont's 
Southern border, relatively few Readsboro res- 
idents make the tortuous 25-mile drive to Ben- 
nington or the 30-mile drive to Brattleboro to 
work. Of the town's 638 people, exactly 30 of 
them are on the roster of the volunteer fire 
company this year, and another 20 are active 
members of the company's ladies' auxiliary. 

In other words, in Readsboro one out of every 
13 people volunteers his or her time to the fire 
company. Moreover, Chief Marchegiani is con- 
fident that regardless of the time of day, if his 


trucks need to roli he will have 12 to 15 fire¬ 
fighters by his side within minutes. 

Towns such as Chester and Lincoln are fur- 
ther proof that "geography is destiny" for vol- 
unteer firefighting. While some residents of 
Chester commute to Brattleboro or Springfield 
to work, for example, and some Lincoln fire¬ 
fighters travel to Middlebury or Vergennes, the 
essential characters of Chester and Lincoln 
have not changed dramatically in the last dec- 
ade: they remain smali, relatively independent 
communities. 

One result is that both have thriving vol- 
unteer fire companies. John Holme Jr. is an 
attorney in Chester, and a member of the Ches¬ 
ter Fire Department. He says there are about 
25 people in the company, including four 
women, a total that hasn't changed in the last 
eight years. Most of the volunteers carry radio 
pagers, and Holme estimates that at a mo- 
ment's notice at least eight or nine firefighters 
are available. 

When Holme discusses change, he focuses 
not on Vermont's changing demographics, but 
instead on improved training and technology. 
"The biggest difference Lve seen in the last 
eight years," he says, "is the emphasis on train¬ 
ing. For example, the basie training course has 
been expanded from 45 hours to 72 hours. Our 
company used to meet 
once a month, and now 
we meet twice a 
month." 

Improved eąuipment 
has also madę a differ¬ 
ence to Holme. "We 
have much better pro- 
tection than we ever had 
in the past: Bunker 
pants. Airpacks. I re- 
member going up a lad- 
der years ago and just 
eating smoke. That kind 
of thing is less likely to 
happen now, because our 
training is better and our 
eąuipment is better." 
One less direct but no 
less important side effect of a healthy company 
is the effort the group devotes to fund-raising. 
Fund-raising takes time, an extremely precious 
commodity to a volunteer firefighter, and it is 
time that is given on top of the hours spent 
drilling, training, and responding to calls. Con- 
seąuently, successful fund-raising ventures 
often reflect extremely high company morale, 
and especially deep company camaraderie. 

The Chester Fire Department has its own 
special fund-raising committee, the Yosemite 
Engine Company, Inc., which has its own 
Christmas tree farm and annual Christmas tree 
sale. In 1990 the group presented the town a 
utility vehicle, valued at $25,000, for carrying 
laddcrs and pumps and generators. 



Barre Town Fire Chief Rene LaRouche. 
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Lincoln's Robert Patterson believes smali fire departments perform better. 


Lincoln too has had little trouble finding re- 
cruits. According to Robert Patterson, who is 
both the town's fire chief and a regional man¬ 
ager for the statek Fire Prevention Division, 
"Lincoln has an active roster of 21 men, which 
is just about right for the town's needs. Our 
first truck is en route to a cali within two min- 
utes." 

Patterson points out two advantages to keep- 
ing his roster at 21: morale and cost. "The 
smaller the group, the morę tightly knit it be- 
comes," he says, "and that means better per¬ 
formance on a cali." 

The second benefit, cost, is a point no 
budget-conscious fire chief or town selectman 
can fail to notice. Patterson says it costs a min¬ 
imum of $750 to outfit a new firefighter in 
Lincoln: $350 for the radio pagers his firefight- 
ers carry with them wherever they go ; $80 for 
bootS; $70 for a helmet; $200 for a coat; and 
$20 for gloves. 


Such "extras" as an additional airpack or 
bunker pants — madę with new fire-retardant 
materials like Nomex — bring the costs 
ąuickly to well above $2,000. 

Like Holme, when Patterson thinks about 
change his thoughts gravitate immediately to 
training and preparedness. "The biggest change 
Pve seen," he explains, "is how seriously we 
take the job. We demand a lot morę from our 
firefighters than we did 15, 20 years ago. And 
it's not just training, it's maintenance. Don't 
underestimate the number of man-hours it 
takes to keep three major pieces of eąuipment 
running smoothly, or our airpacks ready." 

Why do fire companies in Vermont spend so 
much morę time training than they did in the 
past? The answer is due in part to the increas- 
ingly sophisticated eąuipment they use to fight 
fires: things like self-contained breathing units 
that provide a firefighter working inside a 
burning building with oxygen for 20 to 30 min- 
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utes; large diameter hoses that spray up to 
1,000 gallons of water a minutę; and hose lines 
connected to the fire trucks. 

But another reason, pure and simple, is be- 
cause they have to. Firefighting is much morę 
complicated than it once was. New guidelines 
from the National Firefighters Protection As- 
sociation and the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration mandate increased fire- 
fighter training, even for volunteers. 

And while better training usually translates 
into better firefighters, it also translates into 
greater demands on a volunteer's time: a basie 
course that is now 72 hours long, for example, 
instead of 45; or special classroom instruction 
(over a weekend, of course) on how to handle 
the hazardous materials that are a growing 
presence in communities. 

LaRouche champions these guidelines be- 
cause "they 7 re making the work place much 
safer and they 7 re inereasing our professional- 
ism," but like many fire chiefs in the State, he 
knows they 7 re also taxing his volunteers. 

George Gibby, a former Vermont fire chief 
who works now with the state 7 s Fire Service 
Training Council, wondered in a 1988 editorial 
in Vermont 7 s Valley Business fournal whether 
mandated federal training might eventually be 
"that one extra straw" that broke a Vermont 
firefighters back. He pointed out that a typical 
volunteer firefighter already devotes a great 
many unpaid hours to maintaining eąuipment, 
studying and drilling, fund-raising, and teach- 
ing and encouraging fire prevention in his com- 
munity. It was a fuli load, and "Washington" 
was constantly demanding morę paperwork, 
morę training, and "morę meetings with offi- 
cials," Gibby wrote. 

So how are Vermont's volunteer fire com- 
panies coping with a shrinking pool of vol- 
unteers, firefighters who work out of town, and 
increasingly time-consuming training? An ad 
or two in a community newspaper like the 
Charlotte News might uncover a volunteer 
now or then, but it is certainly not enough to 
reverse the demographic trends now affecting 
Vermont towns and villages. 

Conseąuently, some fire companies are ex- 
ploring incentives for their volunteers. "One 
option to reeruit and retain volunteers is a ben- 
efit program / 7 says Charlotte 7 s Linda Foote. 
"We 7 re talking to an insurance company about 
a retirement pension and life insurance pack- 
age." Some Charlotte residents have also sug- 
gested allowing the village to reduce property 
taxes for its firefighters. 

The Pownal Fire Protective Association al¬ 
ready has a pension package for its volunteers. 
Chief David 0 7 Dell is quick to point out, how- 
ever, that the pension program was imple- 
mented morę than 15 years ago, and not as a 
reeruitment incentive. "No one joins because 
of the pension. It hasn 7 t brought one single 
man into the department, and it hasn 7 t kept 


Vermont fire 
chiefs believe 
v o lun te ers 
can still be 
found. 


one single man from leaving," 0 7 Dell says. 

A Pownal firefighter becomes 50 percent 
vested in the program after 15 years on the 
force, and 100 percent vested after 25. Nonę 
are eligible to draw from the pension until they 
are 62 years old. At that point, a Pownal fire¬ 
fighter who has given 25 years of his life to the 
company can begin to receive the something- 
less-than-princely sum of 
$150 a month. _ 

Other companies are ex- 
perimenting with cadet pro- 
grams, hoping to encourage a 
community 7 s young people 
to become involved with the 
fire company at an early age. 

To help improve the state 7 s 
daytime fire coverage, there 
is a sophisticated web of 
"mutual aid" support, in 
which fire companies in 
neighboring towns work to- 
gether to ensure there is an adeąuate number 
of men and eąuipment at an emergency. In 
1990 alone, the Chester Fire Department pro- 
vided mutual aid to other companies 11 times, 
and received mutual aid 25 times. 

And while the long hours of training can be 
tedious for some firefighters, most chiefs and 
State instructors are examining ways to make 
it as intriguing and challenging as possible. 
LaRouche says about half the training is still 
classroom study, but "we 7 re working very hard 
now to keep the training interesting. We strive 
for good, productive, hands-on work — field 
exercises where the people can get their hands 
and feet wet . 77 LaRouche believes that such 
training mereases the attendance at regular 
meetings, and builds deeper bonds among a 
company 7 s firefighters. And that, in turn, in- 
creases not only the number of people who 
want to join the group but their safety when 
they respond to a cali as well. 

Will pension plans, cadet firefighters, and 
morę interesting training keep volunteer fire¬ 
fighting healthy in Vermont? Probably not 
alone. Nor will access to new eąuipment and 
new technologies. But chiefs like LaRouche 
and Marchegiani are confident that there is 
still a great deal of life left in the institution, 
and that fire protection will remain sound in 
the foreseeable futurę. Their confidence stems 
from their faith in the sort of individuals who 
have become firefighters in the past, and who 
they believe will continue to sign up. 

Those individuals — described by LaRouche 
as community-minded, hard-working, and 
dedicated — may be harder to find these days, 
but most Vermont fire chiefs believe that 
they 7 re still out there. ofr 


Chństopher A. Bohjalian lives in Lincoln. His third 
novel, Past the Bleachers, will be published this 
spring by Carroll &) Graf. 
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Stews 

Blending Flavors to Brighten Your Winter 



By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


I admit I breathe a sigh of relief 
each fali when the killing frost 
comes. I had my fun with the 
garden, and picnics, and the 
nightly badminton games. But it is 
usually without regret that I say good- 
bye to canning and weeding and mow- 
ing. Suddenly it is okay to spend long 
hours indoors, and the chores that cali 
— like repainting a bedroom or strip- 
ping a chair — aren't nearly so insis- 
tent as a lawn that stands a foot tali 
after a week of rain. 

This is the time of year I get very 
serious about cooking. When it's cold 
outside and warm inside, I might 
spend an entire Sunday finally con- 
ąuering puff pastry or mastering the 
art of rolling Indian chapatis. It is a 
time to read cookbooks as though they 
were novels and to find new and com- 
plicated recipes to try. 

There is also time, at least on the 
weekends, to make soups and stews 
that can simmer for hours on the back 


burner. The "back burner" in recipes 
of old refers to the back of a wood or 
coal cook stove, away from the firebox 
where the heat is most intense. Al- 
though some of my friends cook on 
beautiful old wood-burning ranges, I 
rely on the front burners of my trusty 
gas rangę. What it lacks in beauty it 
compensates for in results. 

The ultimate in New England back- 
burner cookery is Yankee Pot Roast. 
This dish is distinguished among pot 
roasts by its spicy gravy, which in- 
cludes a healthy dollop of horseradish 
and generous splash of rum. 

Pot roast is an almost universal dish 
among meat eaters, and doubtless the 
colonists brought with them some old 
family favorites. But Yankee Pot Roast 
is said to have been a dish first madę 
by Native Americans. The Old Farm¬ 
er^ Almanac Colonial Cookbook 
ąuotes this recipe: "A hunk of venison 
or moose meat. Scorch it all over in 
some grease until it is brown. Put it in 


a kettle with some water and salt. Dig 
up some jack-in-the-pulpit, some 
horseradish, and some wild carrot. Put 
a little of all three in the kettle, and 
boil a long time until the meat is 
cooked. Then stir in some commeal to 
make gravy." 

As the recipe evolved, the colonists 
substituted rum for water and garden 
vegetables for the wild ones, perhaps 
never surę of which parts of those 
plants were poisonous. 

Do I cook pot roast? Rarely. To me, 
pot roast is pot roast. My mom makes 
it. Everyone's mom makes it. Yankee 
Pot Roast may well be a ąuintessential 
dish for New Englanders to enjoy, but 
Pm a kitchen-chair traveler. What I 
like to do is fili my kitchen with the 
aroma of a dish from someplace for- 
eign while I sip the remainder of a bot- 
tle of winę and read morę cookbooks. 
But Yankee Pot Roast has its fans, and 
I include it in this collection of recipes 
for tasty simmering stews. 
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This Holiday 
Give a 
Taste of 
Yermont- 



Sweet 6 Hearty 
Breakfast 
Gift Chest 

16.9 oz. pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
• 1 lb. Vermont Mapie Cured, Cob 
Smoked Bacon • 24 oz. Honey Buck- 
wheat Pancake Mix • Christmas 
delivery guaranteed if ordered by 
December 1 1 th. 

Only $19 

(plus shipping/handling) 


Please ship _ Gift Box(es) 

at $19 each. Shipping & handling extra. 
□ Check enclosed 

Charge: □ VISA □ MasterCard □ Amex 

Card t> _ 

E.\piration Datę _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 


City _— 

State _ Zip - 

Phone credit card order. Cali Toll-Free 
1-800-843-4822 Cali for guantity discounts! 

Grafton Village Apple Co. 

RR3, Box 236D. Grafton, Vermont 05146 
□ Please send free catalog 

Circle Reader Service Number 122 


When it's cold 
outside and 
warm inside, the 
weather's perfect 
for creating 
long-simmering 
sonps and hearty 
stews. 



Yankee Pot Roast 

Pot roast recipes should never be fol- 
lowed exactly. Substitute the vegetables 
you have on hand; adjust the seasonings to 
your taste, the timing to your Schedule. It's 
a very forgiving dish. 

V 2 cup all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

V 2 teaspoon pepper 
V 2 teaspoon dried thyme 
4 pounds boned and rolled pot roast, rump 
roast, chuck roast, or bottom round of 
beef 

3 tablespoons vegetable oil 

2 onions, thinly sliced 
V 2 cup rum 

V 2 cup freshly grated horseradish, 
or 1 four-ounce bottle, drained 
2 cups beef broth or stock 
2 bay leaves 

1 pint pearl onions, peeled 

4 carrots, sliced thick 

1 celery root, sliced thick, 
or 4 stalks celery, sliced thick 
4 turnips or 1 rutabaga, peeled and sliced 
thick 

Sprinkle flour, salt, pepper, and thyme 
over the roast and massage into the meat. 
Heat oil over medium high heat in a large 
Dutch oven. Add meat and brown on all 
sides, turning freąuently. Remove the meat 
from the pan. Add the onions and saute 
until golden. Add the rum, horseradish, 
broth, and bay leaves. Bring to a boil, stir- 
ring up any browned bits from the bottom 
of the pan. Then reduce the heat, add the 
meat, and simmer, partly covered, for 2 to 
2Vi hours, until the meat is tender. Turn 
the meat every 20 minutes or so. 

Add remaining vegetables and continue 
cooking for 30 minutes or so, depending on 
how you prefer your vegetables cooked. 

To serve, remove roast from the pan. 
Skim fat from gravy. (Morę fat will be 
skimmed off if the roast is allowed to sit 
overnight in the refrigerator and reheated 
the next day.) Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Carve roast into Vi- inch slices and 
arrange on a platter. Spoon the vegetables 


around the meat. Pass the gravy on the side, 
along with additional horseradish. 

Notę : The easiest way to peel pearl on¬ 
ions is to parboil for about 2 minutes. Then 
cool and peel. 

Chicken Provencal 

This is a favorite at my house. A loaf of 
French bread is essential. Leftovers make a 
delicious soup. Just remove the meat from 
the bonę and add chicken broth until you 
have soup. As stew or soup, this freezes 
well. 

3 to 3V2 pounds chicken parts 
% cup all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
V 2 teaspoon dried thyme 
V 2 teaspoon dried rosemary 
V 2 teaspoon dried basil 
3 tablespoons olive oil 
1 large onion, sliced thin 

1 large green pepper, diced 

8 ounces mushrooms, sliced 
4-5 garlic cloves, minced 

2 cups chicken broth or stock 
1 cup dry red winę 
28-ounce can peeled tomatoes 
1 teaspoon dried thyme 

1 teaspoon dried rosemary 
V4 teaspoon black pepper 

Trim the chicken of all visible fat. I usu- 
ally remove the skin too. Wash and pat dry. 

Combine the flour, salt, and Vi teaspoon 
each of thyme, rosemary, and basil in a 
shallow bowl. Dredge the chicken in the 
seasoned flour to coat well. 

In a large Dutch oven, heat the oil. Add 
a single layer of chicken and brown on both 
sides over medium high heat. This will take 
about 5 minutes. Continue until all the 
chicken is browned. Set aside the chicken. 
Add to the hot oil the onions and green 
pepper and saute until limp, about 3 min¬ 
utes. Then add the garlic and mushrooms. 
Continue to saute for another 2 minutes. 
Then add the chicken, broth, red winę, to¬ 
matoes, thyme, rosemary, and pepper. Stir 
gently. Bring to a boil. Partially cover with 
the lid, then reduce the heat and simmer 
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until the chicken is tender, 1 to Wi hours. 

Allow stew to sit for at least Vi hour, or 
refrigerate ovemight, then skim off any 
grease that rises to top. Serve in bowls with 
crusty French bread for dipping in the 
gravy. Red winę is also a must. Serves 4. 

Boeuf en Daube 

This is a French classic. Daube refers to 
the daubiere, or covered casserole, in which 
the dish is cooked. Okay, in English this is 
simply beef stew. But it is great beef stew. 

1 have adapted this recipe from Julia Child's 
Masteńng the Art of French Cooking. The 
meat and vegetables are marinated over- 
night in red winę. 

3 pounds top round beef, cut in bite-size 
pieces 

3-4 carrots, sliced 

2- 3 onions, sliced 

3- 4 garlic cloves, minced 

2 cups red winę 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
2 teaspoons salt 
2 bay leaves, crumbled 
Va teaspoon black pepper 
V 2 teaspoon dried thyme 
Va pound bacon, cut in 1-inch pieces 
2 cups sliced mushrooms 
14-ounce can peeled tomatoes, juice 
drained off 

% cup all-purpose flour 
V 2 teaspoon dried sagę 
2 cups beef stock or broth 

In a large nonreactive bowl, combine the 
beef, carrots, onions, garlic, winę, olive oil, 
salt, bay leaves, pepper, and thyme. Mix 
well. Cover and refrigerate for 12 to 24 
hours, stirring occasionally. 

Drain the meat, reserving the marinade. 
Separate the meat from the vegetables. Pat 
the meat dry. 

In a large skillet, cook the bacon until 
crisp. Remove the bacon and set aside. 

In hot bacon grease, saute onions and car¬ 
rots for 1 to 2 minutes. Remove from pot 
with a slotted spoon and combine in bowl 
with mushrooms and tomatoes. 

Combine the flour and sagę in a shallow 
bowl. Dredge the meat in the flour to coat 
well. Add a single layer of meat to the bacon 
grease (add morę oil if needed) and brown 
on all sides, about 5 minutes. Continue un¬ 
til all the meat is browned. Remove the 
meat. Pour in the reserved marinade and 
bring to a boil, scraping up all the browned 
bits with your spoon. Boil until it is reduced 
in volume by half. 

Preheat the oven to 300° F. 

In a large Dutch oven or covered casser¬ 
ole, place a little bacon on the bottom. Add 
a layer of meat, then a layer of vegetables. 
Continue layering with the bacon, meat, 
and vegetables until all are used. Pour in 
the rcduced marinade and beef broth. Cover 
and bakę for 3 to 4 hours, adding morę beef 
broth or liquid after a couple of hours if the 
stew looks dry. 

Before serving, skim off any grease from 
the top. This stew is even better on the 
second day. Serves 4 to 6 . 
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Treat Yourself to Our 

Mouthwatering 

Buttercrunch 




From Yermont! 


So fresh 
you can 
almost 
smell 
the clouer! 


Madę with 93 score Vermont butter, 
dipped in smooth milk chocolate and 
rolled in fresh cashews and almonds. 
The best you've ever tasted! 


FREE FUDGE! 

Order 1 Ib. or morę of Buttercrunch at 
$18.95 ea. postpaid. and get 1/2 Ib. of 
our creamy, double-thick fudge FREEI 
Plus our Free Ca ta log of incomparable 
confections and bakery delights. 

First and Grand Prize winners in 
The Taste of Yermont Competition! 


Cali 802-362-1560, or mail: 
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$18.95 ea. ppd., plus FREE fudge. 

□ Send Free Catalog. 
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Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrop • Candy 


CREATE YOUR OWN GIFT PACK 

Choose among our many delicious mapie products 
and give a taste of Vermont this holiday season. 

order 1 * 800 - 845-2733 Vermont 802 - 744-2733 

cali cali 

Visa/MC accepted We ship anywhere. 
COUTURE S SUGAR HOUSE Box 147 Rt 100 Wpstfield VT 05874 


THE GIFT EVERYONE LOVES TO GET 



cMeadowsweet 
Herb Farrru 

729 Mount Holly Road 
No. Shrewsbury, VT 05738 

Jur Herb Barn overflows with 
tantalizing Fragrances & Flavors 
Wreaths • Dried Flowers • Books 
Herb Plants & Scented Geraniums 


Seasonings • Seeds and morę 

Display Gardens 

Open Daily • 802/492-3565 
Sena $1 for mail order catalog 
"Meadowsweet makes the heart merrie, 
delighteth the senses" 
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"Lasting Impressions" 


A sumptuous collection of our best chocolates: American 
Truffles, Five Star Bars, and Original Lakę Champlain 
Chocolates. All in a decorative wooden keepsake box. 

$35.00, plus shipping. Cali Free: 

1 - 800 - 634-8105 

Premium Handmade Chocolates for Business & Personal 
Gifting • Impeccable Service • Volume Discounts 
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Food writer Andrea Chesman lives in New 
Haven. 
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GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 



NANCY PRICE GRAFF, editor 

Celebrating 

Vermont 

A lavishly illustrated new book ex- 
amines Vermont's complex allure 
and traces the evolution of its pasto¬ 
rał image. Nancy Graff, J. Kevin 
Graffagnino, William Hosley, and 
William Lipkę reveal how the 
Green Mountain State's popular im¬ 
age is rooted as much in cultural 
history as in scenie beauty. The 
book shows that important aspects 
of America's cultural heritage and 
national character are evident in the 
need for a place like Vermont. 

Johnson Gallery, Middlebury College 
155 illus. (12 in color). $24.95 paper 


NOEL PERRIN 

A Noel Perrin 
Sampler 

"Reading this book is like pulling 
over on your way to somewhere else 
to stop at a yard sale . . . Yard sales 
—and ąuirky collections by accom- 
plished writers—have a way of offer- 
ing up smali treasures . . . old-fash- 
ioned essays that remove the reader 
from his own life for a little while." 

—USA Today 

Perrin "is a writer whose practice of 
the familiar essay has become, in 
the view of many, close to perfect." 
—Washington Post Book World 

$19.95 


SCOTT E. HASTINGS, JR. 

The Last 
Yankees 

"A book I want to read every few 
years. Surę, for entertainment—but 
morę to remind myself how solid, 
good, and true the historical base of 
our New England rural life really is. 
Then, some day, worn and tattered, 
Fil hand it over to my grandchil- 
dren." 

—Judson D. Hale, Sr., Editor, Yankee 

"Hastings not only documents the 
way of life of rural New Englanders, 
but his book is also a treasure trove 
of a culture nearly gone." 

—Library Journal 

132 illus. $24.95 


AT THESE FINE BOOKSTORES 

Chassman & Bem Booksellers 

81 Church St. Marketplace 
Burlington, VT 05401 
Outside Burlington area 
and throughout New England cali 
(800) NEW-BOOK 
In Burlington area cali 
(802) 862-4332 


Dartmouth Bookstore 

33 South Main St. 

Hanover, NH 03755 
In NH cali (800) 462-9009 
Other States cali (800) 624-8800 

Village Book Storę 

88 Main St. 

Littleton, NH 03561 
(603) 444-5263 


Bear Pond Books 

100 Main St. 

Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 229-0774 

Bennington Bookshop 

439 Main St. 

Bennington, VT 05201 
(802) 442-5059 

Mail orders welcome 


New England 

University Press of New England • \7Vi Lebanon St. • Hanover, NH 03755-2159 
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of Special Yermont Interest 



Judevine: The Complete Poems, by 

David Budbill. Published by Chelsea 
Green Publishing Co., Post Mills, VT, 
1991. 320 pages. $14.95 paperback, 
$24.95 hardcover. 


In "The Buddhas of Judeyine," one of 
the concluding poems of this book, 
David Budbill writes that in the care- 
worn faces of two of his neighbors he 
sees the massive, calm visages of the 
great stone Buddhas of Sri Lanka. 

. . . it seems to me 
they are the giant Buddhas of 
Polonnaruwa; 

their sad eyes simple, elear, 
straightforward, 

their smiles filled with every pos- 
sibility, ąuestioning nothing, 
rejecting nothing, accepting every- 
thing, their lives saying: 
everything is emptiness; everything 
is compassion . . . 

This is Budbill at his best: linking 
the humble people of Judeyine, his 
half-imaginary Vermont mountain 
town, with eternal causes and ideals. 
We are all part of something larger, 
Budbill shows us rcpeatedly. Time and 
time again in this wonderful collec- 
tion of his Vermont poems, Budbill 
takes the lives of working-class people 


from the Green Mountains and shows 
us the strength, humor, forbearance 
and humility that give those lives 
dignity and worth. To BudbilLs credit, 
he also shows us his subjects' mean- 
ness, intolerance, and occasional bru- 
tality. 

BudbilLs subjects are real people, 
not paper saints; they often have 
strong appetites for food, drink, sex, 
and life in generał. Their enterprises 
fail morę often than not. Yet somehow 
they emerge as honorable, even when 
they don't livc up to middle-class stan- 
dards of behavior. Bad things happen 
to all the good people of Judevine, yet 
they manage to triumph anyway. 

BudbilLs first thin collection of po- 
etry, The Chainsaw Dance, emerged 
from the hills of Wolcott morę than 
10 years ago. This book includes all 
the poetry in that and subseąuent vol- 
umes, plus many new Judevine poems. 
But it is morę than simply an anthol- 

ogy. 

For here, as he did in his nationally 
acclaimed play, Judevine, Budbill has 
hammered his many separate poems 
into an ongoing cpic narrative that 
sums up — and ennobles — the life of 
Judevine. 

In Judevine: The Complete Poems, 
Budbill is a completely maturę poet, 


at ease with his materiał, refining it, 
presenting every possible facet of his 
imaginary yillage, and subtly com- 
menting upon it. To read this latest 
and, one presumes, finał collection of 
Judeyine poetry is to understand Yer¬ 
mont and the complex mind of an im- 
portant poet anew. — T.K.S. 


Lyddie, by Katherine Paterson. Pub¬ 
lished by Lodestar/Dutton, New York, 
1991. 187 pages. $14.95, hardcover. 


In the mid-19th century, the "model 
factory town" of Lowell, Massachu¬ 
setts, was a magnet for yillage and 
farm girls from all over New England 
who were willing to work 13-hour 
days in the red-brick mills at the at- 
tractive wages of $2 a week. The 
poignant story of Lyddie Worthen, 
who leaves Vermont for Lowell at the 
age of 14, is told with great sensitivity 
by Katherine Paterson, a Vermont 
writer whose distinctively composed 
books for young readers have de- 
servedly won multiple awards. Lyddie 
is not a romantic heroine — she is 
plain and blunt-spoken — but she is 
an admirable and genuinely moving 
figurę, fiercely loyal to family and 
farm, capable of endless hard work, 
and possessed of a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility and unflinching inde- 
pcndence. 

We see all this clearly in the opening 
sccne, when Lyddie faces down a mar 
auding bear that has broken into the 
rude cabin where she lives with her 
mother, her beloved younger brother 
Charlie, and two smali sisters. At one 
point Lyddie has to take over the work 
of the dirt-poor, debt-ridden farm, 
where she lives with her mother and 
family. Later, she hires out for 50 cents 
per week. When she finally hears of 
Lowell she makes her way there, de- 
termined to eam enough to save the 
farm. 

Far from the green hills and quiet 
pastures of Yermont, amid the deaf- 
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Books By Phone 



/125,000+ active titlcs 
✓ MasterCard. Visa & American Express 
✓Books in stock are usually shipped 
within 24 hours - special orders for 
books not in stock - no extra charge 
✓Free ąuarteriy catalog 

Monday, Tucsday, Thursday 8:30am-5pm 
Wednesday <Sc Friday: 8:30am-8pm 
Saturday 9am-5pm 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

(603) 643-3616 
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“Marvelous Truth, 
confront us 
at e\ery tum , 
in every guise. ” 

—Denise Levertov 

Whether yoiTre looking 
for inspiration, instruction, 
enlightenment, pleasure or simply 
relaxation, find it all in Northshire’s 
extensive selection of books. 

O pen until 9 pm Fridays 


NORTHSHIRE A 
BOOKSTORE & 

Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
Open 7 days (802) 362-2200 
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Christmas in Vermont! 

A \ermont Christmas , a magnificent 
photo essay on Vermont as its most magical! 

Sensational savings to Vermont Life readers 

reg. price $29.95, yours for 
only $12.98 + $3 postage! 

In New Engiand cali toll-free 
1-800-NEW BOOK 
or order by mail. 


vm 



81 Church Street Marketplace, Burlington, VT 05401. (802) 862-4332 
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HEAR 
N/ERMONT 
STORIES 
AT HOME 

Enjoy Vermont stories 
in your car or home. 
Hear about the Lakę 
Dunmore whopper, the 
two Burlington pick- 
pockets, and morę in 
this one-hour cassette 
recorded live in perfor¬ 
mance by Vermont sto- 
ryteller Tom Weakley. 

$10.95 ppd. (Ver- 
monters add 500: tax). 
Highland Publications, 
Dept V 

RFD 1 Box 1160 
Arlmgton, VT 05250 
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Wheie the Wild 
Ones Are ... 

a choice selection of 
traditional and wild 
flower designs on 
ąuality notę cards 

$ 1 00 each ppd. 

Vermont Liie special: Buy 3 get 1 free 

allow us to choose or specify Wild Ones, Grand- 
mother's Flower Garden or Windowsill Garden 

We use recycled To order, cali or write: 
paper products and NORTHEAST NOTES 

bio-degradable RD3 Box3300 

cellophane Montpelier, VT 05602 

packaging (802) 229-9646 
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ening din of swift-moving, dangerous 
machines, surrounded by swirling 
dust and lint, Lyddie learns to handle 
shuttles and levers, move tempie 
hooks and tie weaver knots. Paterson 
deftly evokes the atmosphere of the 
times in countryside and mili town, 
and in Lyddie gives us a memorable 
character, truły, as one friend calls her, 
"a little chip of Vermont granite." 

Lyddie is written for younger read¬ 
ers, age 12 and older, but is of interest 
to adults as well. 

— Lee Pennock Huntington 


Celebrating Vermont: Myths & Real- 
ities, Nancy Price Graff, editor. Pub- 
lished by University Press of New 
Engiand and Middlebury College, 
1991. 245 pages. $24.95, paperback. 


What are the myths Vermonters live 
by, and how have they shaped the 
statek view of itself? Here, in a State 
that seems intent on confounding all 
casual suppositions about itself, what 
can myth do? 

If a new book — actually the cata- 
logue of an exhibition of historical art 
and artifacts put together by Middle¬ 
bury College — is any indication, what 
the study of myth can do is simple: it 
can define and enrich our assumptions 
about and understanding of Vermont. 
Celebrating Vermont asks some 
searching ąuestions about Vermont 
and (fortunately) only hints at the an- 
swers. 

Vermont's myths, this book sug- 
gests in words and pictures ranging 
from Native American art to the 
graphics on Ben & Jerry's ice cream 
containers, have played an important 
part in shaping our history and our 
habits. 

The book is beautifully designed and 
printed, from the striking Luigi Lu¬ 
ciom landscape of Stowe that is the 
cover to the fine reproduction of pho- 
tographs and art throughout. Although 
pricey for a paperback, this is an in- 
teresting, at times challenging book 
that should find a place in any Ver- 
monter's library. 

The exhibit on which the book is 
based has toured the State, and its finał 
stop will be at Middlebury College, 
from February 9 to April 5. It was or- 
ganized and curated by Richard H. 
Saunders and Virginia M. Westbrook. 

— T.K.S. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY TRAILS 

(continued from page 31) 


Black River Loop 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center 

This is a day-long ski hikc of 20 kil- 
ometers or morę, but it can be short- 
ened to a half-day trip by omitting one 
of the loops or catching a shuttle bus 
back to the ski area late in the day. 
From the ski center, follow the Mar- 
athon Trail and the Center-Common 
Trail through rolling open farmland 
and up a long, steep hill to Craftsbury 
Common, one of the most beautiful 
villages in Vermont. Hcad south 
across the common and down to 
Craftsbury Village, where you'll pick 
up the Lower Black River Trail, which 
goes through meadows, marshland, 
and then winds its way along the Black 
River. The Strong and William Scott 
trails lead you back up the hill to the 
common, where you may take an al- 
ternate route back to the ski center, 
through open country along the Mar- 
athon Loop. If it all begins to seem too 
much, stop for a hot drink at Elks' 
Storę in Craftsbury Village ; they cater 
to skiers, and the storę is a stop on the 
3 p.m. shuttle bus run that takes tired 
skiers back to the ski center. Infor¬ 
mation: Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, 
(802) 586-2514. 

The Highland Lodge Trails 

Greensboro 

The trails over Barr Hill and to Long 
Pond are exceedingly beautiful, with 
views of Caspian Lakę and miles and 
miles of rolling Northeast Kingdom 
farmland. This is classic Vermont ski 
touring in a remote and pristinc lo- 
cation. If you are ambitious, hcad out 
for Long Pond, several miles away over 
a system of loop trails that allows you 
to tailor your ski tour to the limit of 
your ambitions and desire for solitude. 
Highland Lodge Ski Touring Center 
has trail maps and information, (802) 
533-2647. 

Ranch Camp Trail, Burt Trail 

Mt. Mansfield X-C Center, Stowe 

These trails traverse terrain that 
Vermont's first skiers opened to the 
sport in the 1930s. They are pleasant 
runs through mountain forests and 
have the added virtue of bcing shel- 
tered on windy days. The Ranch Camp 
Trail, rccently improved, now links 
Mt. Mansfielda touring center and the 


Trapp Family Lodge's system of trails, 
thus tying together two of the East's 
most popular and historie cross-coun- 
try areas. Bcginners can enjoy many of 
the trails at Mt. Mansfield, and there's 
nothing here beyond intermediate 
level. Mt. Mansfield Cross-Country 
Center, Mountain Road, Stowe, (802) 
253-3000. 

Sky Top, The Underhill Trail 

Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe 

Both of these are part of the Trapp 
system and connect with trails at the 
Mt. Mansfield center and with Stówek 
immense network of cross-country 
trails. Sky Top is a historie trail that 
traces the top of a high ridge buttress- 
mg the main Green Mountain rangę. 
The climb is very steep and the skiing 
difficult, but it offers the solitude and 
beauty of deep Winter among Ver- 
mont's highest ridges. The Underhill 
Trail slabs the northeast side of the 
same high ridge. It's a classic touring 
trail for intermediate skiers, with su- 
perlative views of the Stowe valley and 
Ranch Valley. Though unpatrolled and 
ungroomed, tracks are usually skied in 
on both trails. Information available at 
Trapps', (802) 253-8511. 

The Bolton Mountain Trail 

Stowe, Bolton 

This is a major, all-day expcdition 
for strong skiers, confident of their 
backcountry abilities, who can handle 
deep snów and steep slopes. The trail, 
part of the Catamount Trail Associa- 
tion's network that spans Vermont 
from the Massachusetts linę to the Ca- 
nadian border, is blazed but not pa- 
trolled or maintained and crosses the 
main rangę of the Green Mountains 
through some high and spectacular 
country. This run can be skied either 
way, south from the Trapp Family 
Lodge in Stowe or north from Bolton 
Valley's cross-country center. Infor¬ 
mation is available at either Trapps' or 
Bolton, (802) 434-2131, or from the 
Catamount Trail Association. 

Hogback Trail 

Blueberry Hill X-C Center, Goshen 

This is the trail for that last run at 
the end of the day. It circles a smali 
mountain near Blueberry Hill touring 
center and can be done in less than an 


on’t Let 
Winter 
Keep You 
Inside! 

Enjoy winter reereation 
with AMC BOOKS 

The AMC Guide to 
Winter Camping 

by Stephen Gorman 

The perfect introduction 
to cold-weather camping 
and travel. Crammed 
with advice on how to 
plan a trip, travel techniques, camping 
with children, winter safety, and much 
morę. Features over 100 photographs 
and step-by-step planning with check- 
lists. $12.95 

Short Hikes & Ski Trips 
Around Pinkham Notch 

by Linda Buchanan Allen 
Map by 

Bradford Washburn 

A handy carry-along col- 
lection of easy family- 
style hikes and ski tours near New 
Hampshire’s scenie Mt. Washington—a 
favorite New England winter destina- 
tion. A beautiful five-color topographical 
map includes all trails described in the 
text. $7.95 

Classic Backcountry 
Skiing 

by David Goodman 

The most comprehensive 
guide to New Englands 
best backcountry skiing. 

Features over 40 tours in 
all six New England States, with maps, 
scenery, and skill level needed. Includes 
advice on gear, safety, and backcountry 
skiing techniques. $12.95 

Appalachian Mountain Club Books 

Hiking * Paddling * Conservation 
Outdoor Reereation Guides 
Available at bookstores 

To order books or request a FREE CATALOG, write: 

AMC BOOKS 

Pinkham Notch Visitors Center 
P.O. Box 298 
Gorham, NH 03581-0298 

OR CALL TOLL-FREE (800) 262-4455 

Distributed by The Talman Company, Inc. 
VL91 
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CROSS-COUNTRY TRAILS 


Order an entree 
with a view on 
the side... 


Our hillside dining room serves 
country breakfasts, leisurely 
luncheon buffets (summer only) 
and superb Continental dinners 
daily. And our Tea Room offers 
classic pastries, delicious 
light farę, and Stowe’s most 
unforgettable view. 

Stop up for a taste. 

Dinner reservations reąuired. 

253-851 
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FREE BROCHURE! 


ENDABIT OF THE 
VERMONT WOODS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

22 inch Balsam 
Wreath with red 
velvet bow, cones and 
berries, gift card 
^22?°postpaid 

Northeast Kingdom Balsam 
Dept. VL91 

West Glover, VT 05875 

1-800-322-YULE 


MasterCard/VISA 
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hour. An easy novice-to-intermediate 
tour that is both exhilarating and 
beautiful, the trail begins in woodland, 
then breaks into open fields that offer 
an expansive view of mountains to the 
south. Ask for directions when you 
sign out at Blueberry Hill, (802) 247- 
6735. It's in Goshen, east of Brandon. 

Skyline Trail 

Barnard, Pomfret, Woodstock 

This tour consists of morę than 10 
miles of lovely, relatively easy ridge- 
top trail that begins in Barnard and 
goes south to Suicide Six ski area and, 
eventually, to Woodstock. The trail is 
best if skied from north to south, sińce 
much of it is gradually downhill from 
Barnard to Suicide Six. Just before you 
get to the ski area, there's a long, 
whooping downhill stretch that re- 
ąuires intermediate-level touring 
skills. The trail was established by for- 
mer Woodstock resident Richard 
Brett. It is not patrolled or groomed, 
but is skied freąuently. Maps are avail- 
able at the Woodstock Ski Touring 
Center, (802) 457-2114. 

Catamount Trail 

Mount Tabor Section, Landgrooe 

This is a 15-mile-long wilderness 
tour in south-central Vermont with 
some sections of intermediate diffi- 
culty, but at least seven miles of easy 
backroad skiing. The Catamount Trail 
Association recommends that you ski 
south to north, beginning at the Vil- 
lage Inn, a half mile north of the village 
of Landgrove. The trail follows Forest 
Service Road 10, (a major snowmobile 
route) just north of the inn, for several 
miles, then climbs into the hills, end- 
ing at a parking area on Wallingford 
Pond Road, near Route 140. Skiers 
who don't want to cover the entire 15 
miles can simply ski north, turning 
around when they have had enough. 
For maps and information, contact the 
Catamount Trail Association. 

Fawille Tour 

Shaftsbury, Glastenbury 

This relatively short, easy tour leads 
to a ghost town known as Fayville, 
now a 50-acre clearing in the woods 
north of Glastenbury Mountain. Tyler 
Resch, Bennington County editor, his- 
torian and naturalist, says this is a 


pleasant and enjoyable backcountry 
trip that nearly anyone can accom- 
plish. First, find the Peter Matteson 
Tavern, a historie building on East 
Road near Route 7A in Shaftsbury. At 
the tavern, go east on Glastenbury 
Road, under new Route 7 and continue 
until the road is no longer plowed. The 
trail to Fayville heads north at this 
point. It's just about one mile of easy 
skiing over a back road until the large 
clearing that was once Fayville opens 
before you. Further information avail- 
able from Green Mountain National 
Forest in Manchester, (802) 362-2307. 

Rolling Hills of Grafton 

Graf ton Ponds X-C Ski Center 

This is a great way to introduce 
yourself to ąuiet, picturesąue Grafton, 
a mountain village rescued from de- 
cline by the Windham Foundation. 
The ski center is just south of the vil- 
lage on Route 35. You can warm up on 
the Strider Trail in front of the log 
cabin, then head out over the Main 
Trail. Big Bear Trail leads steeply up 
Bear Mountain. At Lookout Point, 
there's a striking view of the inn and 
the rest of beautiful little Grafton. 
From there a network of ungroomed 
logging roads offers plenty of oppor- 
tunities for backcountry skiing. At the 
end of the day, head back to the cabin 
either by retracing your path or via the 
Lee Wilson Trail, an intermediate- 
level run through some pretty woods. 
For information, cali the Old Tavern 
in Grafton, (802) 843-2231. 

CONTACTS 

Catamount Trail Association, P O. 

Box 1235, Burlington, VT 05402, (802) 
864-5794. A prime source for back¬ 
country ski-touring information. 

Green Mountain Club, Box 889, Mont- 
pelier, VT 05602, (802) 223-3463. 
Keepers of the Long Trail, from Mas¬ 
sachusetts to the Canadian border. 

Green Mountain National Forest, Box 

519, Rutland, VT 05701, (802) 773- 
0300. Maps and information on skiing 
Vermont's federally protected lands. 

The Vermont Travel Division, 134 

State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 828-3236. General Information 
on ski touring in Yermont. 
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THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE 

Edited by Susan Bartlett Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 
Photographs by Vermont Life Contributors 
What does it mean to live in Vermont as we 
celebrate 200 years of statehood? 

Find out through the strikingly beautiful 
photographs of Vermont Life’s best 
photographers and the words of Robert Frost, 
Galway Kinnell, Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and many other contemporary and 
historical writers. 

This large, sumptuously printed hardbound 
book has captured rave reviews and is our 
most recent best-selling photo-spectacular, a 
book of lasting beauty and a gift you’ll be 
proud to give. 

10 y 4 X 10 3 /4, illus., cloth, 156 pp., TVE030, 
$29.95 




VERM0NT 
COAT OF ARMS 
PIN 

Love Vermont? Show it 
by wearing our beautifully 
crafted pin of the State 
coat of arms. For lapel or as a tie-tack. 
Enamel on brass with pin-tack back. 

A neat gift, exclusively from Vermont 
Life. 7/8" high, YSP020, $8.95 



VERMONT STATE FLAG 

Show your Vermont pride in 
1991, the bicentennial year! 
100% heavyweight nylon 
specially treated to withstand 
weathering. A beautiful addition 
to your home, lawn, or garden. 
3'x5', FLG416, $54.95 


GIVE THESE 
UNBEATABLE GIFTS 

From 

YkrmontLife 


★ ★ ★ ★ 



★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


VERMONT COAT OF ARMS 
COFFEE MUG 

Madę exclusively for 
Vermont Life by 
Bennington Potters, 
these handsome, 

100% Vermont-made 
stoneware mugs 
are perfect for that 
hot beverage. Ver- 
mont’s coat of 
arms is permanent- 
ly fired onto the 
white glaze, and 
is microwave and 
dishwasher safe. 

A perfect gift for lovers of Vermont everywhere. 
10 oz., MUG033, $9.95 



TO ORDER CALL: 
( 802 ) 828 - 3241 , 
or use the handy 
order form on the 
back of this page. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 
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□ A VERMONT LIFE SUBSCRIPTION FOR MYSELF 

□ 1 year □ 2 years □ 3 years □ New Subscription □ Renewal 

O GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO VERMONT LIFE tmm 

You will receiue attractiue announcement cards tor eacn girt. 

□ 1 Year $11.95 □ New Subscription □ Renewal 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE LIST 
USARates: 

1 year $11.95, 2 years $19.95, 3 years $26.95 
Forelgn Rates: Payable in U.S. funds 
1 year $15.95, 2 years $27.95, 3 years $38.95 
There is no postage and handling fee on subscriptions. 


□ 1 Year $11.95 □ New Subscription □ Renewal 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FOR: (PRINT NAME) 


GIFTSUBSCRIPTION FOR: (PRINTNAME) 


ADDRESS 
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If you need additional a pace for orders, please use separate iheet and include appropriate information. 


POSTAGE & HANDLING FEES 
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In U.S.A. Foreign 
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$10.01 to $20.00.$4.25 . . 

$20.01 to $30.00.$5.00 . . 

$30.01 or morę.$5.50 


$ 6.00 
$7.25 
. $9.00 
$ 10.00 


For foreign orders allow 6 to 12 weeks for surface delivery. 


Books & products subtotal $ . 
Postage and handling for each address 
See chart at left. (No postage fees for subscńptions) $ . 


Total Vermont Life subscriptions $ . 
Add 5% Sales Tax for orders to VT addresses 
Add 7% GST for orders to Canadian addresses $ . 

(No tax on postage & handling fees) 

TOTAL ORDER $ . 
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Vermont Life Magazine 
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Ordering 
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1. To be surę your order is 
processed accurately, 
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all necessary information. 

2. Please give us a STREET 
ADDRESS or RURAL 
ROUTE NUMBER to facil 
itate delivery of books or 
products by UPS. 

3. Please enclose 5% sales 
tax on ORDERS SENT 
TO VERMONT addresses 
(includes subscriptions 
and products). There is n< 
sales tax on postage and 
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any customer service 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 



Bed & Breakfast 

11 lWoodsIock 


By Irene Racz 

Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


Wi 


inter is a magical 
time in small- 
town Vermont, 
and nowhere is 
evident than 


that morę 
Woodstock. 

From the top of Mt. Tom, 
a 1,250-foot mountain that 
rises steeply toward the 
northwest, Woodstock re- 
sembles a ąuaint toy village. 

At Christmas time, a 
lighted star on the peak 
shines down on the historie settle- 
ment on the banks of the Ottauąue- 
chee River. When the wind is right, 
strains of Christmas carols waft up 
from a model church suspended from 
one of the town's storefronts. 

"The view is extraordinary/' says 
Woodstock native Howard Coffin, a 
journalist who is passionate about his 
hometown. "The village is beautiful, 
day or night. It blends perfectly with 
its environment. You can still see opcn 
fields and farms outside it." 

As an established year-round tourist 
town, Woodstock is replete with fine 
lodging and dining. Tourism in the 
area was born in 1892 with the open- 
ing of the old Woodstock Inn, now The 
Woodstock Inn & Resort, in the heart 
of the village. Over the years, dozens 
of bed and breakfasts, inns, guest 
houses and motcls havc sprung up. 

Bed and breakfasts in Woodstock 
can be simple and casual or elegant 



and formal, whatever suits the styles 
of their hosts. In winter, the clientele 
primarily consists of skiers and others 
looking for ąuiet and seclusion. 

Staying at a B&B "reąuires that you 
be a social person," declares Liza Deig- 
nan, co-owner of The Woodstocker at 
61 River Street, a casual and inviting 
cape-stylc B&B built about 1830. 

Deignan, who chairs the local 
Chamber of Commerce's hospitality 
committee, says there are about 65 
places to stay in the greater Woodstock 
area, roughly half of them B&Bs. 

"There are a wide rangę of tastes in 
Woodstock, a rangę that is reflected in 
the rates," she says. 

With several exceptions, Deignan 
says, B&Bs inside the village are morę 
expcnsive because of their accessibil- 
ity. Other cost factors include the type 
of breakfast served, whether bath- 
rooms are shared or private, and other 
amenities. 
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i The Woodstocker has nine rooms, 
three of them suites. Ali rooms have 
private baths. Breakfast is a bountiful 
but informal buffet. Rates rangę from 
$65 to $115 per night, double occu- 
pancy, depending on the season and 
the room. Children are welcome. 
Guests have the use of a large Whirl¬ 
pool bath. 

Three Church Street, an 1830s Fed- 
eral mansion on the National Register 
of Historie Places, also accepts chil¬ 
dren and allows guests to bring pets as 
long as they are attended. This cen- 
trally located B&JB has 11 rooms and, 
like most in the area, is beautifully 
furnished with antiąues. Rates rangę 
from $68 to $95 per night, double oc- 
cupancy. 

Winslow House, an 1872 farmhouse 
on Route 4 west of the village, has 
been lovingly restored during the past 
four years by owners Paul and Linda 
Noiseux. Breakfast is hearty, and m- 
cludes the homestyle farę typical of 
many B&Bs in the area. 

Winslow House has five rooms, two 
of them available in combination as a 
suitę. Nightly rates rangę from $68 for 
a double room to $115 for the suitę, 
and children are welcome. 

The Jackson House, further down 

I Route 4, is pricey and elegant, and ca- 
ters to adults, and children over 14. An 
1890 Victorian landmark, it offers 10 
rooms, each elaborately furnished in a 
different style of antiąues and with a 
private bath. Guests can make use of 
a library of the classics and choose 
from among hundreds of Hlms in the 
videotape collection. 

Rates rangę from $120 to $160 per 
night for a double room. Includcd are 
a gourmet breakfast and, in the eve- 
ning, an open winę and champagne bar 
with hors d'oeuvre buffet. Co-owner 
Bruce Mcllveen notes proudly that the 
morning meal is "morę than a break¬ 
fast — most people can't eat the rest 
of the day." 

For those who prefer to stay further 
out of town, two B&Bs east of the vil- 
lage offer a change of pace. 

The Applebutter Inn, an authenti- 
cally restored 1840 Federal house two 
miles away, in Taftsville, near the 
Taftsville Country Storę, attempts to 
be "the way a B&B might have been 
15 years ago," according to owner Bcv- 
erlee Cook. Breakfast fcatures home- 


cooked natural foods, and bedding con- 
sists of all-cotton sheets and down 
comforters. Rates rangę from $55 to 
$80 per night for a double room. 

"It's very casual here," says Cook. 
"People get a lot of personal attention. 
I have a 50 percent return rate ; one 
guest has been here 20 times." 

Beaver Pond Farm, about four miles 
out via Hartland Hill Road, is a 1784 
Georgian colonial on 130 acres that of¬ 
fers unlimited opportunities for cross- 
country skiing, sledding and snow- 
shoeing. Its three double rooms have 
working fireplaces, original artwork 
and fine antiąues, and are priced at $70 
to $85. Breakfast features scones and 
muffins madę with fresh eggs, and is 
served at a family table built in 1820. 

"It's gorgeous here in winter," says 
co-owner Beverly Garnett. "There are 
lots of farms surrounding us and, with 
the open pastures and riding trails, you 
can go forever. In fact, there's a ski- 
mobile trail, and you can go to Can- 
ada." 

Skiing is the big draw for most tour- 
ists in winter, according to the inn- 
keepers, although some guests just 
"want to get away and sit by the fire 
and read a book," in the words of Gar¬ 
nett. 

"We have guests who come every 
winter and never ski," agrees Deignan. 

F or those who want to ski, alpine 
and nordic centers are close at 
hand. The Woodstock Inn and 
Resort (802-457-1100) operates Suicide 
Six downhill resort three miles from 
town (near the site of the natioiTs first 
ski tow), as well as the Woodstock Ski 
Touring Center, which offers 58 kil- 
ometers of cross-country trails sur¬ 
rounding the village. The inn offers 
special accommodation packages that 
include skiing at both places. The lifts 
of Killington ski area, the largest al¬ 
pine resort in the Northeast, are only 
14 miles away. 

You can ice-skate at centrally lo¬ 
cated Vail Field, and sleigh rides can 
be arranged through private farms or 
the nearby Kedron Valley Stables. 

The annual Woodstock Wassail Cel- 
ebration [VL, Winter 1990], schedulcd 
this year for the weekend of Dec. 13- 
15, is a major holiday attraction. It fea¬ 
tures a dance, concert by the Revere 
Handbell Choir and an elaborate horse 


and carriage paradę that evokes a by- 
gone era, among other attractions. 

The annual Woodstock Mapie Fes- 
tival, March 21-22 this year, provides 
a fitting conclusion to the season, with 
tree tapping, mapie sugaring, hayrides, 
sąuare dancing, performing arts and 
pancake breakfasts. 

For those who want an alternative 
to outdoor activities, innkeepers rec- 
ommend guests take advantage of lo- 
cal attractions and cultural events or 
explore the nearby communities of 
Quechee, site of the Simon Pearce 
glassworks, and Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, home to Dartmouth College. 

Among local attractions are the Ver- 
mont Institute of Natural Science and 
the Billings Farm & Museum. There 
are movies at the Town Hall Theatre, 
and the Pentangle Council on the Arts 
hosts live performances at Town Hall 
and at the Little Theatre near the Rec- 
reation Center. 

The Vermont Institute of Natural 
Science operates naturę trails and the 
Vermont Raptor Center, a living mu¬ 
seum featuring 26 species of owls, 
hawks and eagles of northern New En- 
gland, all with permanent injuries that 
prevent their release into the wild. The 
raptor center is open daily, except 
Tuesdays and Sundays. An admission 
fee is charged. 

The Billings Farm & Museum, an 
operating farm and museum of Ver- 
mont farming of a century ago, is not 
open on a regular basis in winter, but 
hosts special holiday events. This 
year, it is open weekends in December, 
plus December 23 and December 26- 
31 for tours of the farmhouse featuring 
festive holiday decorations of the pe¬ 
riod and hot wassail in the kitchen. 
The horse and dairy barns are also 
open. Admission charged. 

Woodstock is also popular among 
lovers of antiąues, and many shops in 
the area remain open during the 
winter. 

Among attractions nearby, locals 
highly recommend Simon Pearce 
Glass, six miles away at The Mili in 
Quechee. The site of a former woolen 
mili, Simon Pearce features a glass- 
making operation transplanted from 
Ircland in 1981 and a popular restau- 
rant overlooking the dam that powers 
the workshop. Those willing to travel 
the 25 miles to Hanover can browse 
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Whether you 
come for a day 
or a week, you’11 
love our old- 
fashioned 
atmosphere. 
And you’11 find 
what you love in 
over 70 shops, 
restaurants, 
galleries, and 
country inns. 

Come right 
over. We’re so 
rby, and yet 
different. 
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© 1990 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION. 


GET 

A GREAT PRICE 
ON A V0LV0. 

ONE WAIT 



We've got 

F great prices on all 
our 1991 Volvo 240 and 
740 models. Wagons included. 

So if you’ve been thinking about buying a car thats 
durable, reliable and engineered for safety, think about 
stopping by our showroom. 

At our prices, its one trip 
thats well worth 
taking. 


ORTHE 


ćZ^lntartiyf\Ll\ 


j/o 


Route 7, Shelburne, VT (802) 985-1030 



1991 Pewter Ornament • Toy Rocki ng Horse 
Write for our complete catalog 
or cali (800)222-5260 

0 DANF0RTH 

PEWTERERS 

P.O. Box 828, Middlebury, VT 05753 
Open Monday-Saturday 10:00-5:00 
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the Dartmouth Book Storę and take 
advantage of the many cultural events. 

A visit to Woodstock wouldn't be 
complete without a trek up Mt. Tom, 
which is accessible in the winter on 
foot, cross-country skis or snowshoes. 
Coffin particularly recommends a trail 
off Mountain Avenue that was built 
early in this century for a prominent 
elderly woman. The traiFs many 
switchbacks make the ascent almost 
imperceptible, enabling people of all 
ages to enjoy the climb. 

"That's the one thing you have to 
do in winter — get yourself to the top 
of Mt. Tom/' Coffin advises. 

• 

Other centrally located B&Bs (prices 
listed are double-occupancy rates in ef- 
fectfor the 1991-92 season ; checkwith 
the Chamber of Commerce or directly 
with B&Bs for morę information): 

Barr House, 55 South St., 19th cen¬ 
tury saltbox, two rooms with shared 
bath, $60. 

Canterbury House, 43 Pleasant St., 
century-old village home, seven rooms 
with private baths, $75 to $100. 

The Charleston House, 21 Pleasant 
St., Greek Revival brick townhouse on 
the National Register of Historie 
Places, seven rooms with private 
baths, $100 to $135. 

The 1830 Shire Town Inn, 31 South 
St., 1830 farmhouse on the National 
Register of Historie Places, three 
rooms with private baths, $65 to $85. 

The Carriage House Inn of Wood¬ 
stock, Route 4, west of the village, 
mid-19th century country home, 
seven rooms, $65 to $95, depending on 
private or shared bath. 

Deer Brook Inn, Route 4, west of the 
village, 1820 Colonial farmhouse, four 
rooms with private bath, $65 to $85. 

Thomas Hill Farm Bed & Breakfast, 
Rosę Hill, 1872 Greek Revival cape, 
three rooms, all with private bath, $65 
to $75. 

For a morę complete listing of B&Bs 
in the Woodstock area or morę infor¬ 
mation about events, check the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce publications "Where 
to Stay & Eat in the Woodstock Area" 
and "Window on Woodstock." The 
Woodstock Chamber of Commerce is 
at 18 Central St., Box 486, Woodstock, 
VT 05091, (802) 457-3555. <**> 
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Country Inns and B&Bs 


Bed and Breakfast Inn 

Comfortable, Antiąue-filled Rooms 
6 Working Fireplaces • Country Breakfasts 
Mountain Views • On the Battenkill River 
Skiing Nearby 

Just south of Manchester, Yermont 



Historie 7A, Box 2440L, Sunderland, VT 800/441-1628 



59lof 
(/frłŁHiww KockbJtU ;.cy 
oMiU X*M-e^lcCH 

,* . .. _ 



cm CwHAŁOL&wbLait, (800} 99~&0 

NON-SMOKING * * ft>02) 29 S~ 9^ 



An elegant Victorian inn with antiąue-filled guest rooms. 
Superb candlelight dinners and 
champagne Sunday brunch in exquisite surroundings. 


— Historie 7 A Arlington, VT 05250 — 

(800) 443-9446 Sandee & Bob Ellis, Innkeepers (802) 375-6532 
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The Inn at the 

BRASS LANTERN 

‘An intimate B&B Inn, in the 
heart of Stowe country ” 

AWARD W1NNING • NONSMOKING INN 
Fireplace Rooms 

1-800-729-2980 

Ski, Golf, Honeymoon Packages 
717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672 • 802/253-2229 ♦♦♦ 
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cali 1 - 800 - 238 - 4000 , Ext 213 

Yermont Travel Division • Montpelier, VT 05602 


winter long. 

You’ll find antiąues, cozy country inns, sleighrides, 
skiing and sledding, or real country storę shopping. 

Cali today for your free Vermont winter guide to 
what’s wonderful in winter...in Yermont! 
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MONTREALER 

(continued from page 35) 




The Fireview Soapstone Stove, pictured here, is our most popular model! 

ENJOY SOAPSTONE WARMTH 


Soapstone is naturę’s most beautiful, 
durable, and efficient stove materiał. It 
radiates gentle, even and soul-satisfying 
warmth. Since first patented in 1 792 
soapstone stoves have been 
treasured family heirlooms 
in New England. 

Each stove is crafted with 
detailed iron castings and hand polished 
stone. Variations in grain and color 
assure that each stove is uniąue. 

Woodstock Soapstone Stoves 
offer both traditional and contemporary 
styling, and the latest in clean-buming 
technology. An intemal catalytic com- 
bustor boosts heat output and virtually 
eliminates pollutants. 


Our financing plan makes it easy to own 
a Woodstock Soapstone Stove, with no down 
payment and Iow monthly terms. Mail the 
coupon below to find out morę, or cali the 
actory direct at 1-800-866-4344._ 

FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Phone (daytime) (_ 


Phone (evening) (_) 


WOODSTOCK SOAPSTONE CO., INC. 

Airpark Rd., Box 37H/133, W. Lebanon, NH 03784 
Phone (603) 298-3955 • Mon-Sat, 9 am - 5 pm 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 

• Missing an issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changing your address? 

• Any subscriptions ąuestions? . . . 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7PM EST 
Monday through Saturday y 

(,800-284-3243 
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LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST f; BEAM 


Custom Designed House &. Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 


Please send $ 1 for brochure 
P.O. Box 68 

Huntington, VT • 05462 
802-434-2120 
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onto the wounded men below. Eigh- 
teen men died and 40 were critically 
injured that day. 

The Vermont Central recovered 
from the violent public reaction to the 
bridge disaster sufficiently so that, by 
1872, it was able to cobble together a 
continuous linę all the way from Mon¬ 
treal to New London, Connecticut. To 
amalgamate all of the segments in- 
volved and avoid legał snarls associ- 
ated with the takeover of railroads by 
a competitor, the Vermont Central 
management formed a holding com¬ 
pany whose name the linę still bears 
today — the Central Vermont. 

Tonight it's well after dark when we 
cross the stone arches built to replace 
the Harlow Bridge. By 10 p.m. people 
in the Pub Car are clapping and dan¬ 
cing in the aisle to the musie while 
others participate in the spirited con- 
versation that is always generated 
aboard trains during evening runs. 

About a half hour from White River 
Junction, the service chief sits down 
with us and tells me that with the fuli 
moon out tonight, we should shortly 
be able to see the White River Crossing 
that was the site of Vermont's worst 
train disaster. Surę enough, the sound 
of the tracks abruptly changes to the 
hollow timbre of a bridge-crossing and 
out the window I can see moonlight 
glinting off the water below. 

The northbound Montreal Express 
borę down on the bridge at 2 a.m. Feb- 
ruary 5, 1887, at the standard speed of 
eight m.p.h. This too was something 
of a party train, with many of the pas- 
sengers — bound for the Montreal 
Winter Carnival — still awake and in 
a late night festive mood. Outside, the 
temperaturę was well below zero, and 
the crew had the wooden stoves used 
to heat the four passenger cars cranked 
up red hot. 

Brakeman George Parker was stand- 
ing at the rear end of the first coach 
when he felt the bump, bump, bump 
of wheels going off the track. He 
stepped to the platform and, looking 
out, saw sparks undemeath the car 
and, worse, the bridge and the gulf of 
the gorge just ahead. Then passengers 
began shouting and he leapt for his life, 
landing just on the first shoulders of 
the bridge. Picking himself up he 
watched in horror as the train bumped 
out onto the bridge and the passenger 
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cars began, one by one, to fali over the 
side, leaving just the engine, tender, 
baggage and smoker cars quivering on 
the tracks. 

The impact on the ice below killed 
some passengers and stunned others. 
The stoves in the cars burst open and 
flames ąuickly spread. The bridge 
above was torched by the flames rising 
high in the air, and burning timbers 
began falling. 

Of the 78 passengers aboard, 34 were 
incinerated and another 49 seriously 
burned or maimed. Rescue efforts 
were hampered by the cold, the burn¬ 
ing bridge overhead and the melting 
ice beneath the embers. The investi- 
gation afterward put the blame on a 
piece of raił broken by the combina- 
tion of the cold and the weight of the 
train. 

As we cross the Connecticut River 
into New Hampshire near Windsor, I 
think of the MontrealeTs own difficult 
history. Initiated by Amtrak in 1972 
when Congress mandated Interna¬ 
tional service to Canada, the route re- 
vived that of the Washingtonian, 



For information on riding Aintrak's 
Montrealer, contact Amtrak pas- 
senger information, (800) 872-7245. 
Sometimes, as the train winds its 
way through the night, the chief of 
service reads Robert Frost poems 
over the public address system. 


which once ran over the Boston and 
Maine and Central Vcrmont tracks to 
Montreal. 

In 1987, when track conditions on 
the Boston and Maine section of the 
Montrealer route betwcen Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and White River Junc- 
tion had deteriorated to the point that 
Amtrak was forced to suspend Mon¬ 
trealer service, the battle lines were 
drawn. From Amtrak's standpoint, the 
failure of the company that owned the 
linę to maintain the track to passenger 
standards was a challenge to its man- 
date to run passenger railroads over 
any of the nation's raił lines. 

On May 21, 1987, the U.S. Senate 


adopted Vermont Senator Patrick Lea- 
hy's amendment providing $5 million 
for track repair of the route and even- 
tual restoration of the Montrealer. 
Early in 1988, Amtrak and the Central 
Vcrmont Railroad (now a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Canadian Na¬ 
tional) offered the owners $1 million 
for the Connecticut River section and 
notified the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of their intent to seize 
the track. By August, the case was re- 
solved before the ICC and finał ap- 
proval was given for the seizure with 
compensation set at $2.3 million. 

By December of 1988 the track re- 
pairs were finished. Senator Leahy and 
Central Vermont officials drove the 
last spike. Then on July 17 of 1989, I 
rode the inaugural run, with Leahy 
himself at the throttle. 

After its 30-mile run in New Hamp¬ 
shire, the Montrealer swings back into 
Vermont at Bellows Falls. Between 
there and Brattleboro on my autumn 
trip, we ride over what was the worst 
of the track involved in the sąuabble 
with the Boston & Maine that led to 
the Montrealer^ suspension of service 
in 1987. Tonight the roadbed is 
smooth and quiet as the train speeds 
through at 70 m.p.h. 

There is nothing quite like snug- 
gling down between the sheets of a bed 
in a sleeping car. For a while I always 
lic propped up so I can watch the pass- 
ing lights. Tonight we pass the bright 
lights of Vermont Yankee nuclear 
power plant at Vernon, and then the 
darkness is punctuated only by an oc- 
casional barnyard light or the flashing 
lights at highway crossings. 

Tomorrow the returning train will 
be packed with leaf peepers and then, 
when it snows, skiers will crowd the 
Pub Car. Passenger railroading has not 
traveled an easy road in America in the 
past 20 years and the Montrealer^ road 
has been literally the roughest of them 
all. But it's back. Like passenger rail¬ 
roading itsclf, it's an American inher- 
itance that refuses to die. 


Terry PindelPs book Making Tracks (Grove 
Weidenfeld, 1990) chronicles his travels 
over 21 Amtrak lines. His newest book, 
Last Train to Toronto, to be published in 
1992, covers Canadian raił history. He 
lives in Keene, New Hampshire. 




Enjoy the Relaxation & Health Benefits of a 
Traditional Sauna from 

SOLHEM SAUNA 

Top Ouality Materials - Custom and Stock Designs 
Cali today for a demonstration and free brochure 

SOLHEM SA UNA Nils Per Shenholm 244 6460 
RR1 Box 880 Moretown VT 05660 


Lakę George Route 9 & Route 149, Exit 20, 
518-792-0260, On the way to Killington 
Lakę Placid 110-112 Main St., Hotel Marcy, 
518-523-2888, Lakę Placid’s specialty Ski Shop 
Gore Mtn. Ski Center In the Base Lodge, 
518-251-2440, Rent where you ski! 


®Patagonia, Inc. 1990 Photo: NEWTON MORGAN 
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CAPILENE® UNDERWEAR 

Sweat happens. Skiers, sailors, paddlers, fisherman 
and climbers are all the same when you get down to 
it. Capilene® Underwear, available in four weights, is 
uniquely effective at wicking moisture from the skin 
and dispersing it. You sweat, it works. 

Syd&Dustys 

JjOBlillllMj 

Skiing • Hiking • Backpacking • Mountain Biking 
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Yermont Homes 




THE PLACE - SUGARBUSH 


SNÓW CREEK—These luxury condominiums are adjacent to 
the Green Mountain National Forest and offer trailside eon- 
yenience to the entire family. Available from $90,000. 


BUSINESS 
OPPOR- 
TUNITY - 

This 12-room 
Inn is only two 
miles from the 
Sugarbush 
slopes. Features 

include dining room, lounge, pool, tennis court and rental 
management of 26 adjacent condos. Family operated for 22 years. 
Offered at $595,000. 

For information on Sugarbush properties contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 

SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 

Sugarbush Villagc 

Warren, VT 05674 ( 802 ) 583-4 5 50 



SPECTACULAR STONE HOUSE 


Locatcd at the end of a town-maintained gravcl road m 
picturcbook setting. 125 acres of lawns, fields, woods, 
and stone walls surround this marvelous Vermont farm 
house. Snccked Ashlar stone construction. 5 fireplaces. 
Attached garages, and carctakcr's apartment. Pool. 
Horse barn. $550,000. 


Mark Gauthicr 
Stcvcn Lorenz 
Betty McEnancy 
Tcrry Thayne 


BLACK RIVER 

ASSOCIATES 

•REAL ESTATE- 


Jim Damonc 
Shcrric Shaw 


P. O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludlow, Vcrmont • 05149-0458 
802-228-2300 FAX: 802 228-2305 
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DISCOYER VERMONT’S BEST. 



Thoughtfully planned 
haven in breathtaking 
setting. Imaginatively 
remodeled and en- 
larged 2/3 bedroom log 
home on twenty beau- 
tifully landscaped acres 
with large deck offer- 
ing glorious panoramie views of the Green Mountain 
chain and Camel’s Hump. Spacious, well lighted artist 
studio. Fuli basement. 0491 $195,000 


Ali the wonder of Yer¬ 
mont. In one neat 
package. Hardwoods, 
softwoods, sugar 
woods, ponds. Moun 
tain views, lakę views 
meadows and trails 
Blueberries, peren 
nials, stone walls, fauna. Handsome 4BR, 2-1/2 bath 
traditional home, garage, shop, sugarhouse/sugar equip- 
ment, berry equipment, tractor and mowers. Its all herc 
on 80 beautiful acres. 0399 $335,000 




Spectacular Caspian 
Lakę estate. The pre¬ 
mier property on Ver- 
monts most presti- 
gious lakę. Expansive 
deck house with wali 
of Windows toward the 
lakę. Approximately 
330’ lakę frontage with sandy beach, greenhouse. In- 
door pool, tennis court, lush lawns, many custom 
touches. 0457 $575,000 


Special LindaJ cedar 
home on 19 acres with 
smali pond. Dramatic 
styling, quality work- 
manship, liberał use of 
glass give architectural 
excitement to this 3 + 
bedroom, 2-1/2 bath 
“Prow Star” home. Near lakę, X-C and snowmobiling. 
An easy shot to 1-91 and Burkę Mountain. 0402 
$189,000 


Invitation to happi- 
ness. 4 bedroom home 
for year-round enjoy- 
ment or vacation re- 
treat located on 15 
acres of mostly. open 
land with mountain 
views, smali orchard, 
smali brook, marshland and a pond site. Attached shed 
and smali tool house. 0411 $90,000 






Little Red School- 
house on 10.2 acres 
with beaver pond and 
smali brook - a wildlife 
sanctuary. Two bed- 
' " ,7 rooms and plenty of 

** room for expansion. 

' -w-t Great for walking, 
hunting, skiing, horse back riding. Accessible by year 
’round town road. 0387 $65,000 



Main Office 
Box 158 

137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

802-533-7077 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Write or cali for our free illustrated brochure 


Peter D.Watson Agency, Inc. 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118 

21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 

802-472-3338 
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interEvents 



Compiled by> Judy Powell 
and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last autumn, there may 
be changes in times or dates. Cali organizers 
to confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact Vermont Travel Division, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236), or 
visit local information booths. To submit 
events, contact the Travel Division. 


S pecial 

i Events 


DECEMBER 


1-24: Brattleboro Holly Days/Holly 
Nights. Paradę, musie, crafts, Santa. Info: 
254-4565. 

6- 7: Bennington Sno-Ball Bazaar. 2nd 

Cong. Church. Info: 442-2559 Lions Xmas 
Arcade. Fri. noon; Sat. 10 a.m., Manchester 
Elem. Sch. Info: 362-3779. 

7: Wolcott Family Fair. Crafts, musie, food. 

9 a.m., Waldorf Sch. Info: 888-2828. 

7- 8: Burklyn Xmas Market. Crafts, food & 
musie. 10 a.m., St. Johnsbury Middle Sch. 
Info: 467-3158. 

7-8, 14-15: Manchester Village Xmas Tour 
of Historie Inns. Info: 362-1792. 

7-15 Wilmington Tree Lighting Cere- 
mony. 8 p.m. Info: 464-8092. 

8: Manchester Xmas Tree Lighting. Pa¬ 
radę, Santa, caroling. 3 p.m. Info: 362-2100. 
W. Dover & Wilmington Country Inn 
Tour. 1 p.m. Info: 464-3333- 
9: St. Albans Museum Annual Holiday 
Party. 6:30 p.m. Info: 524-6953- 
13: St. Lucia’s Fest. Randolph, 2 p.m., United 
Church Vestry. Info: 728-4750. 

13-14: Guilford Xmas Ceremony. A ’50s 
Christmas. 8 p.m., Christ Church. Info: 257- 
1961. 

13-15: Woodstock Wassail Celeb. Caroling, 
banquet, dance, horse and carriage paradę. 
Info: 457-3555. 

14 Plymouth Notch Candlelight Christ¬ 
mas Service. 7:30 p.m., Union Christian 
Church. Info: 672-3389. 



21 Winter Solstice Observance. 8 p.m., 
Green Mtn. Audubon Naturę Ctr., Hunting¬ 
ton. Info: 434-3068. 

31 Burlingtons First Night. Musie, per 
formances. Info: 863-6005. First Night, 
Rutland. Drug-free New Years Eve with 
food, vaudeville, musie; various downtown 
locations. 2 p.m.-midnight. Info: 747-4505. 


JANUARY 1992 


10: Chester Magie Show. 7:30 p.m., Green 
Mt. H.S. Info: 875-4473. 

17-26: Stowe Winter Carnival. Snów sculp- 
tures, ski races, morę. Info: 253-7321. 

24- Feb. 2 Brandon Winter Carnival. Info: 
247-6401. 

25 Brookfield Ice Harvest Fest. 11 a ni., 
Floating Bridge. Info: 276-3471. 

25- 26: Vt. Farm Show. Barre Aud. Info: 828- 
2416. 


FEBRUARY 


8 : Fair Haven Valentine’s Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265- 
8605. 

15 Woodstock Cabin Fever Antiques 
Show. 10 a.m., Elem. School. Info: 457- 
3437. Londonderry Chicken and Bis- 
cuits Supper. 5 p.m., First Baptist Church, 
So. Londonderry. Info: 824-6046. 

15-23: Brattleboro Winter Camival. Info: 
254-4869 Wilmington Winterfest. Var 


ious locations. Info: 464-8092. 

17 Manchester Rotary Club Pancake 
Breakfast. 8 a.m, VFW. Info: 362-2100. 



utdoors 

(sfSports 


DECEMBER 


3-4: Nor-Am Ski Races. 10 a.m, Stowe Ski 
Resort. Info: 253-3000. 

14-15: Stowe Demo Days. 8 a.m, Mansfield 
Base Lodge. Info: 253-3000. 

16: Wilmington Xmas Walk. 5 p.m. Info: 
464-8092. 

31 American Airlines Super Series. Cri- 
terium X-C race. Blueberry Hill, Goshen. 
Info: (518) 523-9606. 


JANUARY 1992 


11: 15-km. Citizen’s Race. 1 p.m, Wood¬ 
stock Ski Touring Ctr. Info: 457-2114. 

25: Tubbs Series Challenge Snowshoe/X- 
C Ski Race. 10 a.m., Blueberry Hill, 

Goshen. Info: 247-6735. 


FEBRUARY 


2: American Ski Marathon XVI. 10 a.m, 
Blueberry Hill, Goshen. Info: (800) 448- 
0707. 

23: Stowe Derby. Downhill, X-C race. 11 
a.m, Stowe Ski Resort. Info: 253-7704. 



DECEMBER 


7: Brattleboro Xmas Messiah Sing. 1:30 
p.m, Centre Cong. Church. Info: 257-1961. 
Eastem Brass Quintet. 7:30 p.m, Green 
Mt. H.S, Chester. Info: 875-4473. 

8: St. MichaeTs Chorale Xmas Concert. 3 
p.m, St. Michaels Chapel, Winooski. Info: 
654-2535 Champlain College Scottish 
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B B E R an old Vermonter dressed in worn, plaid woolens 

y downtown Burlington bookstore. He picked up a copy 
from the pile on a table. “May I help you?” asked the 
his book,” said the Vermonter. “It aint sugarcoated. It tells 
e two.’ Half of the Vermont Bicentennial Edition of 
old now. If youd like one (or two), you should get it soon. 
This is no leaf-and-steeple tourist book, it is about the 
passing of an era, about a people who are a vanishing 
species. The book is hardbound, 124 pages, 
with 50 black-and-white portraits and written 
vignettes. ^ Since people were so taken by 
the scenics in the book, Stinehour Press, a 
Vermont firm and one of Americas finest art 
printers, has reproduced two of them on fine 100-pound cover stock. The prints are 
numbered and signed by me in editions limited to 395. Hilary & Alan s Mapie was photo- 

graphed in Weston, Vermont and is printed in sepia 
tonę. I hand-color a different leaf in each print. The 
image size is 10)4x22 on 18x28 inch paper. Moon Over 
Peacham is memorable to me as I froze my foot and cheek 
waiting for the moon to rise high enough. It is 13)4x18 on 
21x24 paper. ^ The book is $35.00 plus $3.50 shipping, 
prints are $75.00 plus $3.00 shipping. Visa or MasterCard 
orders can be called into 802/244-5339 (fax: 802/244-5818). Or you can mail orders to 
Vermont People, RD1 Box 1515, Waterbury, Vermont 05676. Orders are shipped UPS, 
but you may order overnight shipping if you are in a big hurry. Peter Miller 
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eARtb LiOK 

BEAUTIFUL AND UNIOUE GEMSTONE JEWELRY 
WONDERFUL GIFTS FOR THE BODY AND SOUL 


VERMONT 

HAND CRAFTED 

\QUAUTY / 


PORCUPINE OUILLS 
WITH RED JASPER 
(a beautiful bnck-red 
stone found 
throughout VT) 


• PORCUPINE OUILLS • CRYSTALS • MINERALS • 

• EARRINGS • NECKLACES • ONE-OF-A-KIND PENDANTS • 
• BRACELETS • ANKLETS • SO MUCH MORĘ! 

( 802 ) 877-6765 


FOR MCA/ISA ORDERS 
CALL 1800-356-6613 
OR SEND CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TO 
‘ADD $3 S&H 


EARTH LINK JEWELRY 
KENNEDY BROS. MARKETPLACE 
11 Main St. (Rte. 22A) 

Vergennes. VT 05491 

Free stone guide and mail order brochure available. 


VISIT OUR 
SHOWROOM AT 
KENNEDY BROS. 
MARKETPLACE 
IN N/ERGENNES 
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WINTER EVENTS 

Folk Harp Concert. 8 p.m., Alumni Audi- 
torium, Burlington. Info: 658-0800. 

21: Contra & Square Dance. 8 p.m., Capitol 
City Grange, Montpelier. Info: 849-6968. 

29: Old-Fashioned Singing School and 
Ecumenical Service. Singing 1 p.m.; ser- 
vice 4 p.m., United Baptist Church, E. 
Poultney. Info: 287-9056. 

29-30: Artisans at the Equinox Hotel. 10 
a.m., Manchester. Info: 362-4700. 


JANUARY 1992 


4: New England Performers’ Retreat Vari- 
ety Show. Mime, dance, juggling, storytell- 
ing. 8 p.m., W. Village Meeting House, W. 
Brattleboro. Info: 257-7527. 

25 Barre Burns Night. Banąuet, Robert 
Burns reading, highland dancers. 5:30 p.m., 
Elks Club. Info: 476-4925. 

29 National Theater of the Deaf. 7 30 
p.m., Green Mt. H.S., Chester. Info: 875- 
4473. 


FEBRUARY 


1: Invitations to Heaven. 8 p.m., The Little 
Theatre, Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 

8: St. Albans Heart Bali. 8 p.m., Town Cen¬ 
tral Sch. Info: 524-3773. 

9-Apr. 5: Celebrating Vt.: Myth & Reality. 
Johnson Memoriał Gallery, Middlebury Col¬ 
lege. Info: 388-3711, ext. 5697. 


hrough (lir 

Season 


Art Cache Gallery, East Burkę. An exhibits 
through the winter. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

Bennington Museum, W. Main St., Ben- 
nington. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 447-1571. 

• Dec. 6-Feb. 28: Winters Work, Winters Play 
Exhibit. 

• Dec. 7-Jan. 3: Student Art Exhibit. 

• Dec. 7-15: Museum Week. Family entenain- 
ment, concens, art exhibitions, workshops, 
Santa Claus. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Rt. 12, Wood¬ 
stock. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• Dec. weekends, plus Dec. 23, 26-31: Farm 
House Tours. 

• Feb. 15; Sleigh Rally. 

Bolton Valley Resort, Bolton. Info: 434- 
2131. 

• Dec. 21: 25th Birthday Part)’. Opening day 
ticket, $6; free binhday cake. 

• Jan. 24-26: Winter Carnival Weekend. Musie, 

dancing, torchlight paradę, outdoor BBQ. 

• Feb. 14: Run for the Roses Giant Slalom 
Race. 

Brattleboro Musie Center, W. Village Meet¬ 
ing House, W. Brattleboro. Info: 257-4523. 

• Dec. 6: Community Chorus & Childrens 
Choir. White Church, Grafion, 7:30 p.m. 

• Dec. 8: Community Chorus & Childrens 
Choir. First Baptist Church, Brattleboro, 
7:30 p.m. 
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• Jan. 25: Pre-concert lecture, 7 p.m. Chamber 

Series, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 8 : Pre-concert lecture, 7 p.m. Chamber 
Series, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 23: Pre-concert lecture, 2 p.m. Cham¬ 
ber Series, 3 p.m. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 
2600. 

• Dec. 14: Simple Gifts, Lyndon Institute, Lyn- 
donville, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 7: A Midsummer Nights Dream. Fuller 

Hall, St. Johnsbury, 7:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 17: The North Country Chamber Play- 

ers. So. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 25: The Hendrix Project. Modern dance. 
Lyndon Institute, Lyndonville, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 8 : Pinocchio. Fuller Hall, St. Johnsbury, 
3 p.m., 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 15: Nathial Parkę & Joseph Bloom in 
Concert. So. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury, 8 
p.m. 

Catamount Trail Association. Ski tours 
around the State. Info: 864-5794. 

College of St. Joseph, Rutland. Info: 773- 
5900. 

• Jan. 20: The Sandwalk. Conference Room, 

noon. 

• Feb. 26: Musician Peter Tavalin, to accom- 
pany Lillian Gish film Way Down East. 
Conference Room, 7 p.m. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury. 
Info: 586-7767. 

• Dec. 8 : Opener X-C Race, 5-km. jr., 10-km. 
sr., 10 a.m. 

• Jan. 12: Catamount X-C Marathon, 25-km., 

50-km., 9 a.m. 

• Feb. 9: Ski Orienteering Race, 5-20 km., 10 
a.m. 

• Feb. 22: Oarsmens X-C Races, 3-x-l-km., 10- 
km., 10 a.m. 

• Feb. 28-Mar. 1: X-C Ski Trek for Life & 
Breath. Info: 863-6817, (800) 642-3288. 

Dorset Playhouse. Fri. 8 p.m., Sat. 2 p.m. 
Info: 867-5777. 

• Dec. 6-7, 13-14: Xmas Show. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 

• Dec. 15: Rededication of the Fairbanks Mu¬ 
seum, 1 p.m. 

• Jan. 2-Feb. 29: Encounter in Norumbega: 

The Hidden Story of Early New England 
Maps. 

Flynn Theatre, 153 Main St., Burlington. 

Info: 863-5966. 

• Dec. 8 : M. Butterjly, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 11 : A Christ mas Carol, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 20: Holiday Spirituals by Odetta, 8 
p.m. 

• Jan. 18: Kronos Quartet, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 31: Lester Bowies Brass Fantasy, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 7: Treasure Island by The National 
Theatre of the Deaf, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 9: Vt. Youth Orchestra Concert, 3 p.m. 
Info: 658-3199. 

• Feb. 16: Bobby McFerrin & Voicestra, 7 
p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily, 12-5 
p.m., except Tues. & Sun. Christmas Fest. 
open daily except Tues. Info: 253-8358. 

• Dec. 7-Jan. 2: llth Annual Fest. of the 
Christmas Trees featuring a Currier & Ives 
Sampler. 

• Jan. 18-Apr. 4: Sports in Art. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• Dec. 15: X-C ski ctr. opens. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 4-9 p.m. 


ADIRONDAK LOJ 

As Close As You Can Get To 
The East’s Largest Wilderness 



Located on Heart Lakę among New York's 
highest peaks, Adirondak Loj offers hiking op- 
portunities like nonę other. Visitors are surę 
to enjoy the delicious homecooked meals, 
warm relaxed atmosphere, and unparalleled 
setting of the Loj. To make your stay extra 
special we offer a great year round lecture 
series and wide array of recreational and 
educational activities. Join us for a unique 
Adirondack experience. 

• Comfortable accommodations for 46 

• High Peaks Information Center with 
backcountry ski & snowshoe rentals 

• Weekly education workshops 

• Private and group rental cabins 

ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN CLUB 

Box 867, Lakę Placid, NY 12946 
(518) 523-3441 9AM-7PM 
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Give Grade “A” Medium Amber 

Vermont 
Mapie Syrup 

Taste the best mapie syrup 
in the world for only $9.95 

i P t. 89.95 iqt. 817.25 




Naturally Aged Vermont 

Cheddar Cheese 

For Cheese Lovers, perfectly aged 
18 months, hand dipped in black 

WaX 1.5 Ib. wheel *12.75 
3 lb. wheel 819.95 


Free Shipping 

Free Gift Wrapping • Free Gift Card 
Guaranteed Satisfaction 

- Cali (802) 425-3971; orwrite- 

i □ Send Free Catalog of Vermont Food Gifts i 

□ 1 pint $9.95 □ 1.5 lb. wheel $12.75 

. □ 1 quart *17.25 □ 3 lb. wheel $19.95 . 

Name_ 

Address- 

i City_ i 

State_Zip- 


□ Check enclosed □ Visa 

Card# _ 


□ MasterCard 
. Exp- 


Ship to me above and to attached gift list: 
(Please give arrival datę and gift message) 

i DAKINFARM 

Box 09B40 Ferrisburg, VT 05456 


J 
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COAST TO COAST^zzzzzzFAST! 

NEW ENGLAND TO CALIFORNIA 

Contract Carrier ICC134806 


Fast, dependable LTL Service to and from 
California 

Prompt drop-off service in Metro Areas of 
Denver, Salt Lakę City, Reno and Las Vegas 

Greater Los Angeles and San Diego serviced 
by our Santa Fe Springs CA Terminal 


San Francisco and the Bay Area serviced by 
our Modesto CA Terminal, with 
connections to Portland OR or Seattle WA 

Competitive, customized rates—claim free— 
your key to higher profits via B-D-R 

Consistent 5 day service to Los Angeles, Bay 
Area and San Diego, CA 


B-D-R TRANSPORT. INC. 

Route 5 South, RO. Box 888 , Bellows Falls, VT 05101 800-421-0126 
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SKI VERMONT! by Jules Older 

The latest and very best guide to Vermont skiing. 
Written from a skier’s perspective, these are real- 
world reviews. It’s all here: Killington, Sugarbush, 
Stowe, Mount Snów, Jay Peak ... all ofVermont’s 
great ski mountains. Special sections cover smaller 
ski areas, ski schools, cross-country skiing, how to 
save on lift tickets and morę. 

6x9, paper, 144 pp., illus., $14.95, SK1044 

Use the handy Order form opposite page 65, orPhone (802) 

828-3241 weekdays 8-4:30 EST, with VISA, MasterCard orders. 

f* CALL 802-828-3241 

^ Yermont Life, Dept. HAS 14, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT05602 


SKI YERMONT' 

A Compltic Guide to the Best Termom Skting 
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Reach People Who Love Vermont, 

Wherever They Are. 

Advertise In 


Vermont Life 




CALL TODAY! 

Spring 1992 closes December 16, 1991. 


The Magazine That Is Yermont 


Vermont Life has been the definitive magazine of Vermont 
sińce 1946. For morę than three generations it has defined 
the unique history, people, places and character of the Green 
Mountain State. The magazine serves a market comprised 
of affluent residents and freąuent visitors to the State. Yer¬ 
mont Life is one of America’s most respected regional 
magazines, and regularly wins national awards for its edi- 
torial excellence. 

Editorial excellence leads to ąuality readers and ąuality 
readers make the best advertising prospects. Vermont 
Life’s 45-year tradition of editorial ąuality has attracted the 
largest and most loyal audience available of people with 
Yermont in their hearts. 


Central and Northern Yermont: 

Gerianne Smart, PO Box 43, Rte. 7 at Horsford Gardens, 
Charlotte, VT 05445-0043. Tel. 802-425-2283. 


AT A GLANCE . . . 


Ratę Base . 90,000 

Readership . 505,750 

Circulation by State: 

Vermont . 30% 

New York . 10% 

Massachusetts . 9% 

Connecticut . 6% 

New Jersey . 5% 

Pennsylvania . 4% 

New Hampshire . 4% 

Other . 32% 

Founded . 1946 

Freąuency . Quarterly 

Cover Price . $2.95 

One-Year Subscription . $11.95 


Advertising Sales Offices: 


Summer 1992 closes March 16, 1992. 


Southern Yermont: 

Katherine Myers, PO Box 523, Williamstown, MA 01267. 
Tel. 413-458-5561. 




National Sales: 

Tom Bimey, P.O. Box 97, Jay, NY 12941. Tel. 518-946- 
2191, Fax. 518-946-7461. 
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WINTER EYENTS 


Jay Peak Resort, North Troy. Info: 988-2611. 

• Dec. 29: Fireworks display. 

• Dec. 31: Torchlight paradę. 

• Jan. 25: Snowboarding demo day. 

• Feb. 1: United Way Benefit Race 

• Feb. 16: Washington s Birthday Celeb. 
Killington Ski Resort, Sherburne Info: 

773-0755. 

• Dec. 8-13, 15-20: Race Weeks. 

• Jan. 19-24, Jan. 26-31, Feb. 2-7: Champagne 

Ski Weeks. 

Marlboro College, Marlboro. Info: 257-4333. 

• Dec. 6-7: Waiting for Godot. Whittemore 
Theater, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 27: Dance, Belief & Ritual, a lecture. 
Whittemore Theater, 7:30 p.m. 

• Feb. 18: The Art of Black Dance & Musie, 
lecture/performance. Whittemore Theater, 
7:30 p.m. 

Middlebury College Concert Series. Info: 
388-3711, ext. 5725. 

• Dec. 5: Vermont Symphony Orch. Mead 
Chapel, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 13-19: Actors from the London Stage. 
Wright Theatre, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 19: Wu Han & Friends. Mead Chapel, 4 
p.m. 

• Feb. 27: Consort of Musicke. Concert Hall, 8 
p.m. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Dec. 2: Cruising Rivers and Canals — Co- 
penhagen to Lisbon, with a European 
luncheon, 11 a.m. 

• Dec. 6: Carnegie Chamber Players Concert, 

8 p.m. 

• Dec. 7: Science & musie explorations, 11 
a.m. 

• Dec. 26-Dec. 31: Science circus. 

• Dec. 28: Starlab. 

• Jan. 6: January Thaw, with an Indian lunch¬ 
eon, 11 a.m. 

• Jan. 24: Carnegie Chamber Players Concert, 

8 p.m. 

• Jan. 25: Science and musie explorations, 11 
a.m. 

• Feb. 1: Dog Sled Day, 10 a.m. 

• Feb. 3: Italy through slides and stories, with 
a Mediterranean luncheon, 11 a.m. 

• Feb. 15: Igloo Build, 10 a.m. 

Mount Snów Ski Resort, West Dover. Info: 
464-8501. 

• Dec. 7: Demo Day, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• Jan. 4: Jose Cuervo Games of Winter 1992. 

New England Mapie Museum, Pittsford. 
Mapie sugar making. Info: 483-9414. Open 
through Dec. 23. 

Night Fires. Winter solstice celeb., Dec. 12- 
21, Rutland, Burlington, Waitsfield, Barre, 
Middlebury. Info: 453-2960. 

Norwich University, Northheld. Info: 828- 
8728. 

• Dec. 4: Boston Camerata, 8 p.m., Vt. College 
campus. 

• Jan. 19: Brunch with Bach, soprano Celina 
Moore, noon, Vt. College campus. 

• Jan. 31: The Fresk String Quartet, 8 p.m., Vt. 
College Hall Chapel. 

• Feb. 14-16: Winter Carnival Weekend. 

• Feb. 16: Brunch with Bach, Canciones, gui- 
tar & voice, noon, Vt. College campus. 

• Feb. 21: Matthew Dirst, organist, 8 p.m., Vt. 
College campus. 

Park-McCullough House, No. Bennington 
Noon-3 p.m. Info: 442-5441. 

• Dec. 1-21: Xmas tours. 



RANGĘ ROVER 


You may not want to wadę through 
boat-deep water, climb steep slopes 
or conquer terrifying terrain. 

But, the fact remains that Rangę 
Rover can do all these things. 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that it ex- 
cels in ordinary driving situations? 
Like rain, sleet or the hazards of a 
howling Nor’Easter’ snowstorm. 

Come in for a test drive and see 
how much excitement you can 
endure. 



Also Representing: Jaguar, 
Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Volvo, 
Sterling and Honda 

1111 Troy-Sch dy Rd., Rte. 7 
Latham (Albany, NY) (518) 785-4197 



Vermont 
Cob-Smoke 
Turkey Breast 

Plus FREE Ihicon and Cheddar! 

At our farm in Vermont, we still do things the 
old-fashioned way. With the pride and dedication 
of a family business, we mapie cure and 
cob-smoke our delightfully sweet and moist 
Turkey Breast, age and wax our famous Vermont 
Cheddar, and can our own pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup. For just $19.95 + $3 postage & handling, 
we’d like to send you one of our delicious 
Vermont Cob-Smoked Turkey Breasts (over 4 
Ibs., fully cooked, ready to serve, feeds 6 to 8 
easily).We guarantee it’s the best you’ve ever 
tasted. Order now, and we’ll also include a 1/2 lb. 
of our Cob-Smoked Bacon AND a 1/2 Ib. wedge 
of our exceptional Aged Cheddar-BOTH 
ABSOLIJTELY FREE! 

I-Call (802) 425-3971; Or Write - 

Send COB-SMOKED TURKEY BREAST at 
Introductory price of only 819.95 + 85 p&h, plus 
FREE Smokcd Bacon ANI) Ycrmont Cheddar. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. l imit 1 per customer. 

□ Check enclosed □ Yisa □ MasterCard 


Card#_ 

Name_ 

Address _ 

City_ 

State _ 


. Exp._ 


. Zip _ 


DAK1N FARM 

\ ^3ox 09A40, Rt. 7, Ferrisburg, Vt. 05456 / 
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i YALLEY 


The Only Off*Price 
Skiwear Shop in 
Southern Vermont 


West Main Street, Wilmington, VT 
802-464-2211 



Where else can you find 
Ladies’ $200-$395 
One*Piece Ski Suits for 

$ 70 '$ 140 ! 

Imported from West Germany. Great fabrics , great styles. 


Duofold 50/50 Cotton-Polyester 

Turtleneck Shirts 

just $11 2 / 0 , $20 


Tremendous selection of 
Childrens* Skiwear! 


Save 35%-65% 

on Mens-Ladies-Childrens 

Ski jackets - stretch pants and 
bibs, silk underiuear - insulated 
pants & bibs, one and two-piece 
suits, ski sweaters, hats, hosiery, 
turtlenecks, gloves, ski mittens, 
ski shells, warm-up pants, gog- 
gles and accessories. 
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WINTER EYENTS 


Vermont’s Beauty 
365daysayear! 



WALL CALENDAR 

Vermont’s favorite, with 13 superb 
photographs and lots of room for 
notes. It hangs fiat and comes in a 
colorful mailing box for gift-giving. 

8 x 10V2, $6.95 



ENGAGEMENT 
BOOK 

Handy week- 
at-a-glance 
pages with 55 images 
of Vermont. Comes in a mailing box 
for gift-giving. 5 3 A x 8 1 /*, $7.95 



POCKETCALENDAR 

Perfect for pocket or 
purse, with 13 color 
photos ofVermont’s 
seasons. Wire bound 
and sturdy. 
3 7 /sx6 1 /4,$5.95 


Use the handy Order Form oppo 
site page 65, orPhone (802) 828- 
3241 weekdays 8-4:30 EST, with 
VISA, MasterCard orders. 


Vermont Life, Dept. HAC14, 

61 Elm St., Montpelier, VT 05602 

(*( 802 ) 828-3241 
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RICHARD BISSELL 

FINE WOODWORKING 

sfffTA 

Handcrafted 
solid cherry 
furniture and 
Windsor chairs 

m iyi) 

Showroom: Main St. 
Putney, Vt. 

/ ] ’ \ 

For catalog send $3 to: 
RD#2 Box 305V 
Signal Pine Rd. 
Putney. VT 05346 

(802) 387-4416 



PURE 

VERMONT 
MAPLE SYRUP 


Experience Vermont’s Finest Specialty 
A Product Madę With Pride 


AMYOTS 
SUGARH1LL FARM 

RR 3, Box 98, Barton, VT 05822 
vloi9i (802) 525-6655 mc/visa 

As/c For Free Brochure 
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SUMMERTIME MOOS 


Dream of summer while keeping 
tabs on the tempera¬ 
turę with Woody 
Jackson's Holstein 
Thermometer. 
$19 ppd. 12"D 
Visa/MC or 
Check: 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


HOLY COW 
INC. PO Box 
906L Middlebury, 
Yermont 05753 
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1991 HOLIDAY 

GIFT CATALOG 

• 

PREMIUM VERMONT 
RAW MILK CHEDDAR 
AND 

VERMONT PRODUCTS 

• 

FREE CATALOG, FREE PHONE CALL 


Grafton Village Cheese Company 

1-800-472-3866 
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post & BEAM 


We design and build beautiful 
timber-framed homes in the 
hand-crafted Yermont tradition. 


Please send $6 for 
our complete 
design portfolio. 


Cali Today 
802-864-5838 


Narragansett 
Post & Beam 


RR#1 Box 1253 Shelburne, VT 05482 


Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. Info: 877- 
3406. 

• Dec. 8: Dressed in Holiday Style. 1 p.m. 
Shelburne Museum. Info: 985-3346. 

• Dec. 6: Members Xmas Program, 5-9 p.m. 

• Dec. 7-8: Public Xmas Program, 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. 

• Dec. 7: Guided Lantern Tours, 6 p.m. 
Stratton Mt. Resort. Info: 297-2200. 

• Dec. 17-18: Rolling Stone No. American 
Trophy Series Races, 9:30 a.m. Info: 297- 
2325- 

• Dec. 28: Casino Night, 8 p.m. Info: 297- 
1886. 

• Jan. 5: Jimmie Heugas Mazda Ski Express, 9 

a.m. 

• Feb. 1: Ski Bali, 7:30 p.m. Info: 297-1886. 

• Feb. 15: Tubbs Snowshoes Series Chal¬ 
lenge. X-C & snowshoe biathlon, 11 a.m. 

Suicide Six Ski Area, Woodstock. Info: 457- 
1666. 

• Jan. 4: Bunny Bertram Mem. Race. 

• Feb. 16: Torchlight paradę and dance. 
Trinity College, Burlington. Info: 658-0337. 

• Dec. 5: The Middle East, Southern Africa, 
Black America, 8 p.m., Delehanty Lecture 
Hall. 

• Jan. 13, 20, 27: Politics & Vision, 5:30 p.m. 

• Jan. 29: Performance, 7:30 p.m., Mann Hall 

Auditorium. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. Info: 828- 
8743. 

• Dec. 3: Illumination Night. Xmas tree light- 
ing and caroling party, 6:30 p.m. 

• Through Dec. 18: Genre Paintings by 
Thomas Waterman Wood, plus a holiday 
sale and exhibit. 

Vermont Historical Society Museum, 109 

State St., Montpelier. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Tues.-Fri.; 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.; noon-4 p.m., 
Sun. Info: 828-2291. 

• Dec.-Mar.: Encounter in Norumbega: The 
Hidden Story of Early New England Maps. 

Vermont Lnstitute of Natural Science, 

Church Hill Rd., Woodstock. Info: 457-2779- 

• Dec. 7: Holiday naturę crafts making gifts & 
decorations, 2-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 9-20: Holiday sale of evergreen & bou- 
tique wreaths, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

• Dec. 26: Owls of Vermont, holiday pro¬ 
gram, 7:30 p.m. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, First Cong 
Church, Burlington, 8 p.m. Info: 862-7352. 

• Dec. 13: Special Holiday Program. Mass in 
C Minor , with Oriana Singers. 

• Feb. 14: Maurice Bourgues Paris Winds. 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

8 p.m. Info: 864-5741. 

• Dec. 5: Mead Chapel, Middlebury College. 

• Dec. 6: Fine Ans Center, Castleton State 
College. 

• Dec. 7: Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 

• Dec. 8: Woodstock Town Hall, 3 p.m. 

• Dec. 13: First Cong. Church, Manchester. 

• Dec. 14: Barre Opera House. 

• Dec. 15: UVM Recital Hall, 3 p.m. 

• Jan. 25: The Sheraton, Burlington. 
Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. 8 p.m 

Info: 457-3981. 

• Dec. 14: Wassail Weekend Family Concert, 7 
p.m. 

• Jan. 11: Three Sisters. 

• Jan. 24: Classical Pianist Peter Orth. 

• Feb. 13: Jazz Pianist Marcus Roberts. c O? 
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Green Mountain 



Art & Collectibles. 


Fred Swan: Superb realism—Vermont scenes in 

limited edition prints. Color flyers and orders, cali 
1-800-762-1658, Books and Things, 60 N. Main 
St., St. Albans, VT 05478. 

Mapie Leaf Christmas Ornaments of copper and 

brass. Brilliant reds, oranges, gold. No two alike. 
Handcrafted in Vermont by national award- 
winning sculptor, Jack Chase. Color brochure. 
Birch Pond Sculpture, PO Box 23-V, Jericho 
Center, VT 05465. 

St. Albans Train Shed—Central Vermont Railway. 

Beautiful limited edition prints by William 
Gillespie. Color flyer and orders, cali 1-800- 
762-1658, Books and Things, 60 N. Main St., 
St. Albans, VT 05478. 


Books. 


VERMONT VOICES 

An anthology by members of 
the League of Vermont Writers. 
} \Don't hibernate without it! 
$15.00 post paid from 
VERMONT VOICES 
)'P.O Box 13. So Pomfret. VT 05067 , 

Calais, Vermont: The Founding of the Town. 

52 page book; original illustrations. $7.00 postpaid 
from: Research Plus, 94 South Drive, Bridgewater, 
MA 02324. 



Peak and x-country skiing; Montgomery, VT. 
(802) 326-4507 or 1-800-255-8661. 

Taste a Snowflake, Make a Snowman. Down 

comforters, scrumptious breakfasts, x-c skiing and 
gracious hospitality. GOLDEN MAPLE, the 
1865 country inn. Wolcott, VT 05680. (802) 
888-6614. 


Gifts & Mail Order. 


AYNSLEY 

discontinued 

COALPORT 

( j bonę 

MINTON 

jw _ V 

ROYAL A 


DOULTON ({ 

VAN NESS 

ROYAL 

china 

WORCESTER 

COMPANY 

SPODE 

1124-VL Fairway Drive 

WEDGWOOD 

Waynesboro. Virgima 22980 

by appomtment 

(703) 942-2827 


Give The Gift That Lasts For Generations. 

Cultural anthropologist will videotape or write 
your ora! history. Contact Writes of Passage. (518) 
756-3520. 

Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup direct from our su gar- 

bush. Ali sizes, from galion ($30) to half pint 
($3.50). Shipped anywhere at cost. Arctic Acres 
1-800-554-5410. 

Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup—Fancy or Grade A 

Medium—pint $8.30, quart $12.50, 1/2 galion 
$20.50, postpaid—48 States. Brown Family Farm, 
PO Box 13, Waterville, VT 05492. (802) 
644-2464 after 6 pm. 


Crafts. 


Beautiful Dried Flower Wreaths, Bouquets, 

Bunches; do it yourself kits. Send $1.00 for col¬ 
or brochure. Andree Frazier Dried Flowers, Rt. 
12 A, Roxbury, VT 05669. 


Lodging. 


Black Lantern Inn. Outstanding dining featured 

in Bon Appetit, suites with fireplaces, near Jay 


Real Estate & Rentals. 


Manchester/Dorset—Variety of exciting prop- 

erties suitable for horses. Views, ponds, out- 
buildings. Also, smali and large land parcels. 
BROMLEY RE, Manchester; VT (802) 362-3400. 

The “Vermont” that everyone looks for . . . 

a quiet country road, a restored 1700s home 
w/wood floors, fireplaces, porches and cozy spaces. 
50 acres, pastures, woods, swimming pond, horse 
barn w/water & electric, stone walls and views. 
$385,000. HARSCH ASSOCIATES (413) 
458-5764, (802) 447-2123. 


Vermont Businesses & Investment Properties. 

Specialists in motels, inns, Stores, smali manufac- 
turing businesses. Also large land parcels, com- 
mercial and industrial, unique properties all types. 
Cali for free list. D. R. Symmes & Associates, 
White River Junction, VT (802) 295-9400. 

Greensboro: High in the hills of the Northeast 

Kingdom, at end of private drive, 2 bedroom, 2 
bath house with marvelous Southwest views of 
the Green Mountains. Very near 30 miles of 
groomed x-country ski trails. Central heat plus 
two huge fireplaces. 1-800-554-5410. 


Services. 


Vermont Sportsman—Lakę Seymour. Hunting, 

fishing, snowmobiling. Brochure. Box 42, 
Morgan, VT 05853. (802) 895-4209. 


Hoio To Advertise. 


Display classifieds: 

All classified advertising requires payment with 
order. Display classified ads are sold by the 
column-inch and may include black and white 
photos or linę art. Columns are 2-1/8 inches wide. 

Per column-inch: IX ratę $220, 4X ratę $195. 

Text classifieds: 

All classified advertising requires payment with 
order. Text-only classified ads are sold by the 
word, with a 10-word minimum. Add 10% for 
all-bold-face. 

Per word: IX ratę $3.50, 4X ratę $3.20. 

Closing Dates: 

For Spring 1992 issue, January 1, 1992; 
for Summer 1992 issue, April 1, 1992; 
for Autumn 1992 issue, July 1, 1992; 
for Winter 1992 issue, October 1, 1992. 

Return to: 

Vermont Life 
PO Box 43 
Charlotte, VT 05445 


WHAT’S NEXT 

In the Spring Issue of 

YemiontLife 


• COMPUTERS IN THE HILLS: Making a high-tech living in a rural State. 

• FAIR WINDS FARM: Farming the old way because it’s the way of the futurę. 

• LYNDONYTLLE: Community spirit permeates this hardworking Northeast 
Kingdom town. 

• DR. BALLARD’S ORCHIDS: William Ballard's fight to nurture the beautiful, 
beleaguered lady’s-slipper. 

• THE HEMLOCKS: Bringing Vermont’s role in the Civil War to life, from 
abolition to musie, muślin underwear, and rifles. 
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Picture Postscript 



Happy 200TH, Vermont! 

hast August 17th, several thousand people gathered in Montpelier for the Vermont Bicentennial Birthday Bash. 

It was the first time the State House had been decked out in so much red, white and blue sińce the October 4, 1905, 

celebration of Montpelier's centennial as the State Capital. 

Photographer Alan L. Graham took the picture from the roof of an adjacent building. 
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Look for 


Pure Vermont 
Mapie Syrup 

Nature’s Sweetener. 


At times, it may have been difficult to buy Pure Vermont 
Mapie Syrup unless you lived in Vermont. 

Now, Vermont sugarmakers have madę it easier to bring a 
little bit of the Green Mountains to you. They’d like to 
send you a brochure that lists mapie producers shipping 
mapie syrup and other mapie products by mail. 

If you’d like a copy of our brochure, "Vermont Mapie by 
Mail”, cali or write: 

Vermont Department of Agriculture, Food and Markets 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05620-2901 
802-828-2416 



















Remember the first time you (lew down a mountain? 



was 

winter? 

Wken jour 
motker kun dled 
jou all up and sent 
jou outdoors to 
plaj in tke snów? 

Your nose ran. 
Your ears turned 


red. But jou didn’t 
notice. And jou 
don*t. Because 


when you can flj, 


rken jou 
notking else reallj 
matters. 

At Killington, 

we understand tkat 
at tke keart of ski 
ing is tke simple, 
me m ora kle tk rill of 


to 


ways 


experience 


tkrill tk 


an 


otk 


anj otner 
ski area in tke 

East. Witk morę 

snów, morę trails 
and morę mountains 
tkań anj otker ski 
area in tke East. 

So tkis ski 

season, come ski 

Killington. For tke 

kind of skiing expe- 

rience tkat lasts far 

r tkań a 
• * 

vinter s snów. 

OCillinglon 


FOR A FREE COLOR BROCHURE AND LODGING GUIDE GALL 1 • 800 • 621 • MTNS 0R WRITE KILLINGTON, 441.) KILLINGTON RD., KILLINGTON. VT OS7.51 
PLEXIBLE PLYER IS A RKGISTKHfcf) TRADEMARK OF F1-EXIBLE FLYER CO.. A DMSION OF PAR INDUSTRIES. INC. © KILLINGTON LTD. 1992 


Rememker wk 


en 


you were sma 

dit 


an 


fljing down a moun¬ 
tain. Wkick is wkj 
we o ffer morę 




